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“ This knowing age, as it is called, has given frequent occasions to every 
one that has learning to use it in defence of revealed rel.gion. Christianity is 
to be considere | two ways; as a system of truth, convincing the haman mind, 
and a collection of precepts, influencing human practice. ‘Ie former of these 
must now be supported by literature and skill in reasoning, the latter by 
upright conduct in the preachers, and exemplary life ; for miracles are ceased.” 
—Bartron’'s Analogy. 
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An Attempt to display the Original Evidences of Christianity in 
their genuine simplwity. By N. Nisbett, A. M. Rector of 
Tunstall. 8vo. pp. 204. White. 


WE are sorry to observe, in a preface to the publication before 
us, that the author does not assent to the authenticity of the 
book of the Revelations. For this, he takes refuge under 
great names,—under those of Luther, of Calvin, of Lardner, 
and of others. ‘ And,’ says he, ** whoever has read what 
professor Michaelis, and Dr. Less have advanced upon the sub- 
ject of the authenticity of this book, will not be very confident 
that it ought to be ranked among the sacred books. At least, I 
do not think myself justified in quoting from it, in matters of 
controversy.” 

It surely was not necessary for the author to risk the unsettling 
of the faith of others, in any book of the New Testament, by 
a vague declaration of this kind, unsupported by other proof 
than ageneral reference to the opinions of the persons mentioned, 
Others, of not less research than they, and of judgment in no 
way inferior, have thought very difierently. ‘Lhat the author 
did not understand the book, was not sufficient ground for him 
to write ‘suspiciously of its authenticity. We are, ourselvés, 
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114 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


happy in knowing, that we are not singular in tracing a harmony 
between this sacred book and other Proj yhetic writings, par ticu - 
larly in the description of the throne of Christ, as given in t! 
4.5th Psalm, and as furnished by the Apacdepie, xx. 11 —!] t. 
This affords us tnternal evidence of the authenticity of the book, 
equal, at least, in weight to whatever Michaelis and others have 
asserted against its external evidence. It was, moreover, not- 
withstanding all that is in it “ hard to be understood,” the least 
questioned of any of the canonical books in the primitive church. 
“It was referred to, or cited, expressly as the work of the apostle 
Fobn, by ‘Fustyn Martyr, about A.D. 14 0; by the Alartyrs at Lys nS, 
and by (aaa A.D. 178, who was acquainted with Poi jearp, 
the di sciple a Ja hn, and often quotes this book, “as the Revelu- 
tion of Fobn, the disciple of the Lerd” ‘Tothese we may add the 


testimony of Theil, bishop of Antioch, A. D. 181; of 


Clemens Alexandrinus, A.D. 194 i, who cites it several times ; and 
once, in particular, thus: ‘* Such a person, though not honoured 
with the first seat here on e: th, shall sit upon the four and twenty 
thrones, judging the pecple, as Fohn says, in the Revelation.” 

These are testimonies of the earliest believers, which, what- 
ever doubts we might unhappily entertain, should make us seri- 
ously pause, before we asser t or even hint, any thing that may 
be prejudical to the fa'th of others. We have been induced to 
observe this from having often heard persons, well affected, in 


reneral, in their beliefin the sacred books, speaking slightinegly of 
# ’ ed Db & &*. 


the Apocalypse, for no other reason than because they have not 
understood it. ‘Ihe latter circumstance ought not, indeed, to 
occasion surprise, since it is the last connected prophecy that was 
ever delivered ; and, extending to the end of all things, must, as 
yet, be necessarily removed from ordinary comprehe: sion. 
We would further observe, that we have more particular) ly been 
led into this reasoning, from the perusal of an excellent work, 
which has lately come before us, written by Dr. Hales, rector 
of Killesandra, and formerly professor of criental languages, 
in the University of Dublin. ‘That able and judicious writer, 
in his 9th dissertation on the 45th psalm, points out the har- 
mony of sentiment and arrangement subsisting phate eenthis divine 
hymn, and the dpa ‘alyp. sey (which,” he says, © is surely its fairest 
and noblest comment”) and ‘ may serve to cestablith th e divine 
authority of both, as dictated by one and the same spirit.” Our 
readers will not be displease: 1 at this ref ference toa work of more 
than ordinary merit ; and having thus discharged our duty in 
warning them against what we conceive a mischievous insinua- 
tion in the preface of the publication — us, we shall now 
proceed to give an account of Mr. Nisbett’s attempt to a lisplay t 
original evidences of christianity in their geruine simplicity, 
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7 . . , ae] ey ‘ . . . ” 
Nisbett's Original Lvidences of Christianity. lls 


Tt is,” says he, © the principal object of this work tocall the reader's 
aitenticn tothe only legitimate method of doing justice to the sacred 
writings, and of asceitaining, With precision, their genuine mean- 
ing. ‘The Gospels are come ‘down to us in the form of histortes, and 
it wil presently appear, with an evidence not to be AK that they 
are histheies of the controversy between our Lordand the Jews, concern- 
ing the true nature of the Messiah's character, and whether he himself 
was the person who aciually did sustain that character. If our faith 
in Chris. be rational and consistent, it must rest upon this foundation, 
and upon this foundation only.” P. 4. 

And he continue 5 *¢ from not having considered the gospel history, 
in this important point of view, one ot the most formidable obje ctions 
has been brought against the truth of christianity, which is to be 
met with in the whole of its annals. It has in express terms been 
asserted, by the celebrated Mr. Gibbon, the very elegant and instruc- 
tive historian of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, that, 
‘ in the primitive church, the influence of truth was very powerfully 
strengthened by an opinion, which, however it may deserve respect 
from its usefulness and antiquity, has not been found to be agreeable 
‘toexperience. ‘ It was,’ he says, ‘ universally believed, that ‘the end 
of the world and the kingd om of heaven were at hand. The near 
approach of this wonderful event had been predicted by the Apostles ; 
the tradition of tt was preserved by their earliest disciples , and those 
who understood, in their literal sense, the discourses of Christ himself, 
were obliged to expect the second and glorious coming of the Son of 
Man in the clouds, before that eener ition was totally extinguished 
which had beheld his humble condition upon earth, and which might 
still be witness to the calamities of the Jews, under Vespasian or 
Hadrian. Vhe revolution of seventeen centuries has instructed us 
bot to press too closely the mysterious language of prophecy and 
revelation” Mr. Gibbon. adds with a sneer, which cannot easily 
be mistaken: § But as long as, for wise purposes, this error was 
permitted to subsist in the church, it was productive of most salutary 
effects on the faith and practice of Christians, who lived in the awful 
expectation of that moment when the globe itself, and all the various 
race of peaking, should tremble at the appearance of their divine 
Judge.’ "* 

This error has become, in Mr. Nisbett’s opinion, the more 
formidable, from its being also met with * in the writings of 
Christians th 1emselves,” who have incautiously, and without 
proper examination, considered certain expressions to be met 
with in the New ‘festament as referring tothe end of the world, 
which, on further examination, would plainly appear to have no 
reference toa period subsequent to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and the dissoluticn of the Jewish polity. 

* See Gibbon’s Hi story of the ag! and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. Vol. 1. p. 470-1. 4to. p. 3 . Vol. 2. Svo. 
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116 ORICINAL CRITICISM. 


If Christ and his apostles did, indeed, in their day, speak of 
the end of the world being near at hand, the faith of ¢very serious 
inquirer into the truth of the gospel history must ni ecessarily be 
affected. ‘To refute so dangerous a misconception of scriptural 
phrases, the author applies himself to an investigation of the 
language of the New Testament upon Ww hich this error is 


founded. 


** Although,” he says, ‘* we are not precisely informed upon what 
passages Mr. Gibbon has founded his objection, yet I think it must 
be evident that, when he says it was universally believed, that the end 
of the world and the kingdom of heaven were at hand, and that those 
who understood, in their literal sense, the discourses of Christ him- 
self, were obli ged to expect the otctnd and glorious coming of the Son 
of Manin the clouds, before that generation was totally e xtinguished, 
which had beheld his humble condition upon earth, he founded his 
assertion upon our Lord's primary declaration, that the kingdom of 
heaven was at hand ; and upon his subsequent assurances that they 
should not have gone over the cities of Israel, till the Son of Man came, 
that there was some then living who should not taste of death, tll 
they saw the Son Man coming in his kingdom, and that they should see 
the Sonof Man coming in the clouds of heaven.” P. 11. 


These expressions are all ably shewn, in the work before us, 
to have had an immediate and direct application tothe then near 
approach of the kingdom of the Messiah, of which there was, at 
that time, a very general expectation prevailing in the world, 
and not to have referred to our Saviour’s Penern in judgment 
at the end of the world. The synonimous phrases, the kingdom of 
of heaven and the kingdom of Gad, mentioned in the be; ginning: of 
the gospel history, are, we think, clearly shewn to relate exclu- 
sively to the king dom of the Mi: stil which kingdom was then 
about to be estab lished, and it follows that Mr. Gibbon was 
mistaken when he supposed that they related to Christ's second 
coming to judge the world in the generation in which he lived. 
P. 26. 

Mr. Nisbett next employs himself to refute an error, which 
very much prevailed among the Jews, and still does prevail, that 
their Messiah was to be a temporal prince, and would render 
them the Lords cf the world. For this purpose, he offers a 
paraphrase of the beatitudes in the sermon from the Mount, 
which are shewn to be well adapted to correct the erroneous 
opinions of his hearers concerning the true nature of the Messiah's 
kingdom. A spirit of humility is recommended, throughout this 
excellent sermon, very remote from giving any encouragement 
to those antbitious views which induced the Jews to look to 
their Messiah in the character of a temporal prince. 
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Nisbett’s Original Evidences of Christianity. 117 


Connected with this subject, we meet with a useful reflection 
on the caution which our Lord thought proper to observe with 
respect to declaring himself the Messiah in explicit terms. 


« Tt appears to me,” says Mr. Nisbett, ‘* that our Lord’s caution, 
so strongly manifested, in not declaring himself to be the Messiah, is 
a very striking and unequivocal proof of the authenticity of the” 
(evangelical) ‘* History; for it was not in our Lord's power, publicly 
to declare that he was the Messiah, without effectually defeating the 
great purposes of his mission; having none of those proofs to offer of 
his being the Messiah, which they, one and all, invariably afhxed to 
his character ; to wit, that he was a éemporal prince, to conduct them 
to conquest and to empire.” P. G1. 


This unfortunate idea, and its accompanying mistake, that 
Christ ever intended, by the language he used, to admonish his 
disciples that the end of the qorld was intended in the phraves of 
the coming of the Sonof Man, of the kingdom of heaven being at hand, 
&c. make up the leading cbjections among Jews, and other infi- 
dels, to the gospel. To overcome these, our author, therefore, 
spares no trouble. He never loses sight of his object, which 1s 
to prove, that the gospel history is an history of the controversy 
concerning the nature of the Messial’s character ; and he particularly 
calls the attention of his readers to the 24th chapter of Matthew, 
as affording the clearest evidence of this important circumstance. 
He strives to remove all typical meanings,and double senses, that 
have been assigned to this chapter, and to fix the attention 
on the coming of Christ, to execute vengeance on the city 
of Jerusalem, and to destroy the polity of the unbelieving 
Jews. P.112. 

In doing this, he shews that there is an exact correspondence 
berween the day of the Lord, as spoken of in the first epistle to 
the Thessalonians, and ‘he destruction of Jerusalem, as prophecied 
of by our Lord, Matt. xxiv. 38, 39. 

The second chapter of the second epistle to the Thessalo- 
nians, he also thinks alludes to the same subject, and is decidedly 
of an opposite opinion to Mr. Mede, Bishop Newton, Bishop 
Halifax, and others, in applying the apostacy spoken of in it 
to the church of Rome. He supposes that the appellations of 
the man of sin, and the son of perdition, were meant of the Jewish 
nation, and offers many judicious arguments in favour of his 
hypothesis. 

Our readers will form their own judgment on this hypothesis. 
For ourselves, we accompany the author nearly to the extent of 
it, and feel a peculiar pleasure in finding our opinion supported 
by his able reasoning, that the church of Rome is not that apos- 
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11s ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


tate power, not that man of sin, prophecied of in the New Tes- 
tament. For we agree with him, * that, however corrnpt that 
church may de supposed to be, she cannot, with any propriety, be 
said to. have apostatized from the Christian faith; fer the divine 


ps VT ard is uch an article of her creed 9s it is of 
mission OF Our LOrd 18s as mucn an ariicie or nercreec as it Is o 
ours; and the very corruptions of the church of Rome, of 


- 


which we so justly complain, are supported by an appeal to the 
authority of scripture.”* [fr was in the warmth of the 
reformation that hte cruel idea of the church of Rome being 
the apostate power, prophecied of in scripture, first arose. 
The corruptions of that church blinded Protestants, for atime, 
from seeing that she still was a branch, although an unsound 
branch, of the church of Christ. Had they seen this, they would 
not have gone to the extent they did in applying to her the 
prophecy of the grand apestacy. We have always considered 
this application to be unfounded, and defective in charity. 
Bur, however satisfied we are wrsihe the author's removing it 
from the church of Rome, we cannot wholly accompany him 
in supposing that it was finally accomplished in the fall of the 
Jews, and in the overthrow of their polity by the de aper-aen 
of Jerusalem. We know, from the spirit of the work before 
us, that we shall expose ourselves to the author’s disapprobation, 
by stating our opinion, that it is most probable the prophecy had 
a still further object, which, in due time, may be manifest. 
It is not our business, however, to otfer conjectures, but to 
notice the degree of credit that it due to an hype thesis p| iu- 
sibly offered; and, while we admit that it is deserving of 
attentive consideration, we feel ourselves stil restrained from 
giving it that unqualified app robation, which may either limit 
the more gener al a pplication of pro fihec vy, or deprive it of the 
salutary ac lmonition which it was probably intended to convey, 
under ‘the alarmin g ¢ approaches of inddelity, working among 
the th oughtless and the disobedient, through successive ages, 
till the Christian faith sl hall have received its final consum- 
mation; and till the kingdoms of this world have become the 
kingdoms of our Lord, and of his Christ. 











The real State of France in the year 1809 5 with an acces nt of the 
treatment of ihe a“ ners of war, and persons otherwise detained 
an France. By Charles Sturt, Isq. late M. P. for Bridport, 
resident in France before the war , and detained nearly seven 
years as an hostage. /7fh Edition. 8vo. Pp. 168. 5s. Ridg- 
way. 1510. 


In our late review of the invaluable tract’ on the Genius and 
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Sturt’s real State of France. 119 


D'spesition of the French Government, we expressed our opinicn 
that thanks were due to every man, who, with proper materials 
for the purpose, should endeavour, by a detail of facts, to dispel 
the fatal 1h HR a which artful, insidious, designing, hypocriti- 
cal, and disaffected writers have endeavoured to excite, respect- 
ing the reai stateof that unhappy people, who, for the punishment 
of their manifold sins, have been destined to groan beneath the 
iron yoke of an upstart foreigner. Unhappily, the times in 
which we live are marked, beyond all cthers, by a spirit of fac- 
tion, which, aiming at a particular point, and utterly regardless 
of the means of attai iment, loses sight of all patriotic “objects, 
discards all patriotic motives, and extinguishes all Pp itriotic 
feclings, most unnaturally vilifying * the land we live in,” and 
bestowing unmeri ted praise onthe ‘onduct and policy of herimpla- 
cable foe. France, subjected to the most galling tyr anny, has been 
loudly praised as the land of freedoni; lrance, sunk in the most 
abject misery, and steeped in vice, has been hailed as the seene of 
ha; ppiness, aud the theatre of virtue. Her government, actuated 
by motives the most dishonourable, and the most atrocious, and 
eagerly pursuing a general system of destruction, has been com- 
mended for its activity, its wisdom, and its policy! Nay, British 
Senators have even stepped forward in the lists of infamy, to 
panegyrize the most worthless, the most abandoned, and the 
most vicious, of the human race. No wonder, then, that the 
unwary, and the ignorant, multitude, misled by example, and 
poisoned by disaffection, should adopt these glaring falsehoods as 
gospel truths, and should seek, by the same means, to promote 
the sare end. Therefore, it is most essential to exert every 
eifort to dispel this foul delusion, to rescue our fellow country- 
men from the fatal effects of the most abominable imposition 
which the profligate sons of disaffection ever sought to pass 
upon the public; and to prove to them, by plain facts and 
incontrovertible statements, that the superior blessings which 
they enjoy are cheaply purchased at the price, high as it is, 
which they are compelled to pay for them. 

Mr. Sturt, then, as well as all his fellow-labourers ia the 
same vineyard, is entitled to the gratitude of Britons for the 
contribution which he has afforded to the common stock of 
useful knowledge, by a statement of facts, to which he was 
an eye-witness, and which exhibits the government of France, 
and its despicable agents, in a point of view which cannot fail 
to excite the indignation and scorn of every honest man, by 
who it is contemplated. ‘The object and motive of this pub- 
lication, as thus explained in the preliminary address to the 
vublicy are highly honourable to the author. 
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‘** An opinion seems to be gaining ground, that France is a happy 
nation; that the people are contented with their change ; that the 

rice the revolution has cost the nation in blood and treasure, has been 
well worth the object obtained ; that the people are happy and con- 
tented ; and that the arts, internal commerce, and agriculture, flou- 
rish om a wonderful degree. To do away this misrepresentations ts 
the object of the following sheets. A!l that I claim credit for is my 
motive ; | caa assure the reader that prejudice bas not influenced my 
pen, nor resentment for the insults and wanton tyranny exercised 
ag inst me d uriug part o fa long Cc aptivity : I attributed that usage to 


atyrant, anda picihieed government, The uation is sensible t. the 
OUllageous (reatment British p isoners receive, and disclaims é joncly 
as ourselvesthe treachery of detaining bnglibhmen, who weie living in 
France in times of peace, and under the e fuith of passp 
are generous, and as much alive to the sentiments of humanity es ary 
people upon theearth, I speak from experienc e, andit ts With ¢ artuce 


I pay them this wribute so justly their due; but the government of 
J 


y 


Tis, ‘| he } Teta bh 


~~ 


France is purely military and despotic. A Frencho.an hos no rights: 
his children, his property, bis personal liberty, ‘s not seerre iobin, 
even for the space of twenty-four hours. The soldier, with Lis oicet 


t 


whiskers, an! his sabre dr agging g along the ground to the an: oyance 
of every one, has all the law, if law i can be catled, on his side; 


the lourgeois,and respectable tradesmen, are nothing, they are exposed 


to daily insults from the military: as to the poorer classes of poopie, 
they are honoured with the title of da canaille,” (he rabble) the 
most opprobrious and contemptible iermin the French larguage, 
though they were the instruments by which Buonaparte was placed on 
the throne, and all the révolutionary fortunes established.” 


The character which the author gives of the French nation, 
as contradistinguished from its government, is such as it 
unquestionably deserved, previous to the revolution ; and happy 
should we be to find that the larger portion of that once-gene- 
rous and humene people still retained the same title to it; but, 
we have too much reason to believe, as weil from the general 
conduct of the military, and of the populace, during the revo- 
Jution, as from the accounts of sensible men who visited the 
country, during the short interval of peace, that the national 
character has experienced a radical change. Not that we mean 
to throw the least doubt on the truth of Mr. Sturt’s statement; we 
can easily conceive that the treatment which he experienced in 
the places of his confinement, from worthy individuals, justifies 
his assertion; but we wish to caution our readers against draw- 
ing a general inference from particular premises. Of the personal 
character of the Corsican tyrant, Mr. Sturt appears to have 
formed a much more just conception than Mr. Whitbread, and 
some other distinguished orators, who are apt to mistake zeal 
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Sturt’s real State of France. i2l 


for knowledge, and who sometimes venture to assert that to be 
true which they-wish to be so. 


« As for ty » superior talents of Buonaparté, and his vast genius, 
T hear so much or these to pas. fi te some of my ‘count rymen, that 
T should almost be te:mpted to believe they had been favoured with 
the order de lesion dhonnexr. YT own] am not one who view bim 
as the consume character and great man which so many conceive 
him to be. His concdnet oa the evertursing of the Directory and 
establishing hunse:f First Consul, was marked with indecision and 
perss val fear; and if it had not been forthe bold and decis've charace 
oF 7 ot his bi ther, L. ucicen he would I) ave consulted luis personal 

ety by a fl gh it, W hich he had —_ tily conmenced : he was torced 
beck agitate d, pele, and ine: ipable of speaking. Lucien, who 
filled the chair, harangued the ssinbelild and dissolved then. while 
Napuleen was surrounded by the grenadiers. It was Lucien, Buona- 
parté, (hen, who fixed his brother on the destinies of France, and uo 
bold and daring econduet of his own. Numbers who were present, 
and some members of the assembly, have frequently declared to me, 
they never saw a man betray so much agitation and alarm as Buona- 
parté did on that occasion. 

e lis desertion from his brave troops in Eygpt, marked him deficient 
in greatness of soul, and of generosity towards an army which had 
pl. mal so many kk vurels on his brow on the plains of Italy. It was 
a base and dishonourable flight. ‘The massacreing 40,000 Turks in 
the batiles he gained in Egypt, with veteran troops opposed to a poor 
Ni: snag 10 rabble, deficient in every thing but courage, was nothing 
to boast of. Bat when this vapouring general tried his fortune against 
European troops in Egypt, he met with nothing bet discomfiture and 
dis: race, His attack of St.Jean d’ Acre, shewed him deficient of even 
military talents. It dishonoured bim as a soldier. 

‘At the battle of Marengo he was equally wanting of that decision 
which characterises a real great man. Fox, after having teen 
leaten, and having seen his army fly, instead of shewing a mind full 
of resources and vigour, he was forecd from che held of battle, frantic 
and bereft of all reason, not knowing where to go, oralbow to make 
the smallest attempt to recover his disaster. His tro ps were flying 
in all directions, when Dessaix appeared with a reimtorcement of ten 
thousimd men. He censured Buonaparté for his conduct, in terms 
harsh and violent, and, immediately charging ihe Austrians, recovered 
the lost battle. I have heard it declared by many ofhcers who were 
in that battle, that Pessaix did not receive bis mortal wound from an 
enemy. 

** At the battle of Asperne, where he lost the flower of his i impe- 
rial guard, and one of his ablest gencrais whon he feared, be again 
lost his head, and was perfectly tvantic. It was to Massena be then 
owed the safety of himself, his army, and his empire. 

“ Surely, in these four great crises of his life, the want of judg- 


ment, coolness, and self-conmsmand, which he is well known to have 
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exhibiled, prove him to be very deficient in what constitutes a really 
great character. I cannot but consider bis rising to his present power, 
more to be attributed to the extraordinary circumstances of the time, 
and to the talents that surround him, than to any commauding genius 
or ability of hisown. 

“ Tt isto be reco lected, that it was not one man who composed the 
famous Dictionnaire de ( Academie. TVhat work was the result of the 
Jaboyrs of forty; in the same manner many have contributed thle 
creation of the present state of France, both civil and militar 
Buon iparte has assisted little in procs cing t] lat great colossal powe r, 
though circumstances have placed it under his direction. He has b id 
a weapon put into his hands, which it was scarcely possible to wield 


without success.” 


There is a great deal of truth in these short observations ; the 
character of Buonaparté has certainty been much misunderstood, 
in this country, even by men who have not the smallest wish to 
exaggerate his merits, or to approve his deeds ; and we are con- 
vinced, that the more his conduct, even his m/itary conduct, is 
investigated, the more contemptible will his tale ‘nts apj ear, While 
all the atrocious qualities of his heart and mind will present 
themselves unaccompanied bya single virtue. Never, we believe, 
did a human being exich, so radical] y and so entirely vicious, as 
the present ruler of France ; and, to future ages, the charaeter 
of Napoleone Buonaparte will stand unrivalled, except, indeed, 
by the fabulous Hero of Smollet’s, Count Fathom.” 

Mr. Sturt’s opinion of the late expedition to Walcheren, as 
founded on the impression which it made in France, and as com- 
ing froma gent leman who is known to have been always attached 
to the political principles and sentiments of the late Mr. lox, 
will not be uninteresting to our readers. 


The Corsican was vexed, overcome with passion and rage, when 
he heard that this nation, whom he declared to his poor deluded 
subjects coulnot fight France single-handed, had taken Walcheren 
from him, and driven his sneaking fleet into the basins of Antwerp. 
The Frenchmen, one and all, declared that be had deceived them, 
and left France exposed without any troops to defend her, except new 
conscripts and wounded soldiers. Englishmen, you have not destroyed 
Antwerp, because it was impracticable, but you have destroyed 
at Flushing the ree basin in I rope. That work was the admira- 
tion of the world, when first completed ; and the Corsican feels its 
loss, for he knows his fleet cannot put to sea with the same facility 
now as when that basin existed. That he fecls it, and strongly too, 
isevident, when, inthe excess of his rage, he ventures to state that 
the English would wish the world to suppose that the arsenals of 
Flushing were the arsenals of Brest. No, the English are not such 


fools, the y know that a basin capable of containing twenty sail of the 
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line, and store-houses for stores to a floet of that force, are all 
destroyed ; that they are effectually destroyed, I have not a doubt, or 
those who were employed on that i important service have much to 


answer for to their country.” 


And yet this is the expedition so loudly reprobated by those 
pol: itical sages, Lord P weeks ester and the late Chancellor of Ire- 
land, and on the result of which the opposition so fully depended 
for forcing the ministers from their posts, that the various 
departinents of the state, and even all subordinate places, were 
actually disposed of (by anticipation) before the meeting of 
parliament. 

At the commencement of his statement, Mr. Sturt truly 
observes, that ‘there is not existing, on the face of the 
globe, a more cruel tyranny than that of Buonaparte, nor a 
more unhappy people than the aero are at this day; nor is 
Buonaparte any where more dreaded and detested, thar in that 
country which he calls his seston?” fle then proceeds to 
detail the various instances of oppression under which the peo- 
ple labour: the total stagnation of trade; the multiplicity and 
severity of the taxes; the extortion of Custom-house officers 3 


“ the poverty and negligence visible in the general cultivation 


of the lands ;” and the thousand other scenes of oppression, 
distress, and misery. In the country, for many leagues in 
extent, nothing is to be seen but the ruins of ancient palaces 
and country seats. 


The same distressing scenes of misery are to be discovered, 
you examine the villages ; scarcely a cottage can you enter without 
beholding the fathers and mothers of families bewailing the loss of a 
beloved child, dragged to the armies. Several assured me they had 
lost three, four, or five children, of the age of seventeen or eighteen, 
and, after all, some had a last and only child, wrested ‘from them by 
the conscription. As tor the cultivated fields, there the sturdy youth 
isnot to be seen, but old and infirm men, with old women, scarce 
able to support the fatigue of ploughing, tilling, and reaping their 
lands, perform all the labours of agriculture. For hundreds of 
leagues, that population, formerly so remarkable in France, has dis- 
appeared ; you may travel through her villages, through her towns 
even, ‘and see a vast cefalcation, ‘and in the field scarcely a peasant, 
The public. roads exhibit the cruel tyranny of the government, 
hundreds of her brave youths, chained hand to hand, often many 
chained by the neck, with dejected hearts, are driven like cattle to 
the different depdts, by the gendarmerie, a kind of police soldiers, 
whose hearts are steeled against the sentiments of humanity by the 
very nature of their service. The stranger can observe no appearance 
of that enthusiastic joy, that expression of Jove and respect for the 
usurper or his government, so audaciously announced in the official 
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paper, the Moniteur, and other of his slavish journals. No, nothing 


is heard amongst the conscripts, but expressions of anger and resent. 
ment against ther tyrant, the tears starting from their eyes at being 
so inhumanly torn fiom mer tond parents, from their sisters, and 
often from the women they were on the point of marrying. So dis 


gusted were they at the ik “ a of being dragged to be slaughie: oe ina 
cause foreign to -the iaterest of their cc ountry, that hundreds have 
had recourse to the esperate measure of desiroying their organs of 
hearing, or of sight, or otherwise maiming themselves. I have my- 
self been an eye witness to this, have remonstrated with many, at 
the danger they were exposed to, both in regard to their own health, as 
well as to the vengeance of their government, whom they knew 
would punish their aged parents ; no advice, no entreaties could pre- 

vail. ‘To such a pitel b had this arisen, that medical men, ofien in easy 
circumstances, sold Pi sated to these brave youths that produced a 
temporary blindness if applied to the eye, and if applied to any open 
wound, * inflar mination and swelling of the limb, that often endan- 
gered the lite of the wretched lad, and; notwithstanding heavy fines 
aud severe imprisonment, In some instances for life, the government 
cannot stop it. These are facts many of which come within my own 
knowledge ; and which the Moniteur, that model of decency and 
truth, every day confirm ; four columns of that paper are filled with 
yudgments pronounced against those who have been discovered aiding 
the escape of conscripts. 

*¢ This is a picture of the conscription throughout France.” 


x 


The author remarks, that it is not possible to describe the 
detestation of the present government which prevails, particu- 
larly in the western, southern, and northern, departments of 
France. ‘The people, though théy suffer in silence, are reso- 
lute ** to pull ha n the tyrant from his usurped throne,’’ at the 
first fortunate moment; and the priests ‘ who suffer, and are 
insulted more than any other class in the country,” (let the 
Irish papists attend to this fact) concur, we are told, with the 
sentiments and feelings of their flocks. Their forbearance to 
resist, at present, is stated to be a mere question of prudence. 
In respect of Buonaparté, whom they justly regard as the scourge 
and the enemy of the human race ; they consider killing to be 
no murder. 


“* All social ties, all friendships, are nearly dissolved by the. infa- 
mous system of espionage, established by that sanguinary wretch, 
Fouchét, the present minister of police ; no man knows his friend, 
‘There is not a family in which there is not a spy in the pay of that 
miscreant, who communicates just what his caprice or malice may 
invent. ‘They tee) that their country is at this hour governed by Jaco- 
binism, the chief of which is Buonaparté, supported by many who 
acted under the monster Robespierre ; the « “ved 
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is, that the tyrant Robespierre destroyed his victims in the face of 
day, they had a mock trial at least, with the consolation of shewing 
by their conduct before their friends, that they could meet death Jike 
men. Burt, under their present ruler, that consolation they are 
deprived of, they are daily exposer d to be dragged in the silence of night 
) his loathsome dungeons, there they are precluded trom every 
meaus of communicating with herr friends or families, and if net mur- 
dered, confined for months or years. No reason is assigned to them for 
this severity ; nor any means aiforc rded for discovering their accuser. 
At length, if released, they are admonished, at the peril of their 
lives, not to publish or make known what they have sutfered. Still, 
in spite of these dreadful menaces, in spite of the watehfulness of 
their crvel jailors, enough has trans pired of the cruchies exercised 
against those who have been the unhappy victims of the suspicion of 
government, or ace tunately denounced by the myriads of spies 
employed by the police. The torture is used in France, and the 
state prison, now near the Bois de St. Vincent, is the place where chis 
diabolical cruelty is exercised. With Buaonaparte’s usurpation, this 
ne seagges gen was revived ; it was exercised by his orders on the 
black chief, Toussaint, and even on his unfortunate wife, confined 
in the fortress of Besancon. It is no Jonger doubted but that the gal- 
Jant captain Wright perished under the panishment of that dreadful 
instrument. The usurper, however, was disappointed: for that 
brave and heroic British officer died as he lived, in the interest of his 
country, and revealed nothing. ‘There are papers in the possession of a 
person whom [I know, which prove cle arly ¢ and distinetly the fact of 
his death, and the British government and public shall be soon put in 
possession of them.” 


We trust that Mr. Sturt will not fail to redeem this pledge. 
Such papers are national pr operty 5 they supply materials tur 
history, which no consideration should | Ink luce e the possessor of 
them to suppress. Inthe name of tru athe inthe name of jus- 
tice, we conjure him to use his utmost efforts for hastening the 
publication of these important documents. Tor humanity’s 
sake let the atrocious assassin be transmitted to posterity in his 
proper colours. In further illustration of the subject, the 
author adds, 


‘ If ahy thing further were necessary to prove the wretched sitna- 
tion of the French people, her decrease of popula: ion, and her want 
of commerce, it would be sufficient to allude to what Is seen at her 
churches, her fairs, her public fetes, and ~ numerous amusements 
in which the lower classes used to indulge. wy - meet there with 
scarcely any thing but old age and inh routy. 5 at their ‘livolis, where 
they dance, and which are always conducted with a decoruin, no 
youths are to be seen, except a few who, thro ugh bribery, may 
have escaped the conscription. Ask the women where the young 
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men are? they one and all answer, gone to be butchered. This ty 
no secret, this is no untruth; they speak feelingly, for many are 
parents, sisters, or lovers of those absent youths dragged to the armies, 
In their fttes, the absence of young men is strikingly conspicuous, 
and there is always a prodigious disproportion of females to the 
males. This is too evident to escape the notice of the most careless 
observer. 

** ‘Lhe state of the poecr of France is equally wretched and deplo- 
rable, fer the revolution bas not bettered their situation; they.have 
been made the instruments of villains dignifying themselves with the 
Names of patriots, to destroy and trample under foot every thing that 
bore the marks of a civilized and enlightened people.” 


Some just remarks are made on the barbarous annihilation of 
the religious estabiishments in France, which has deprived the 
poor of one never-failing source of comfort and relief We 
cannot be suspected of a wish to favcur the institutions of 
popery in a Protestant state, but in a Popish country, where 
the religion of Rome was the established religion of the state, 
the monastic institutions, though liable to abuses which ought 
to have been corrected, were pregnant with numerous advan- 
tages, the loss of which is now sensibly felt and most deeply 
deplored. ‘lhe policy of the government being to send every 
man capable of bearing arms to the army, no provision whatever 
is made for the poor, whose condition is most wretched, 
and whose numbers hourly increase. ‘Lhe country is depopu- 
lated; the price of wages is consequently raised, yet, not- 
withstanding this, ** the wages given are not suflicient to enable 
the labourer to purchase meat of any kind; his fare is bread, 
with, sometimes, very bad fruit, and his drink water :—in the 
hour of sickness, if he has not the means of paying for his 
medicine, he falls a victim to his disorder.” Let the state of 
British labour, hard as the times now are, be contrasted with 
this situation of the French peasantry, and then let the most 
discontented demagogue in this country say, if he dare, that 
we have not good cause for triumph atthe result of such com- 
parison. ‘Che whole system of Frenci jurisprudence is repre- 
sented as *£a mass of injustice and corruption.” 

‘© No cause can be obtained [ gained] against the government, or 
any of its officers. The reader will not be surprised to bear of abuses, 
when he is informed that there are three thousand dependant judges, 
not including the supplementaries, and that all these with a propor- 
tionate host of lawyers, are formed from ruined monks, clergymen, 
and officers of the army, who never made the law their study. These 
assist almost the whole year at their respective courts; besides this 


number theré are from a thousand to twelve hundred judges, exclus 
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sively attached to the courts of commerce, who are often interested 


in the causes beiore them, and an inuumerable host of justices ot 


the peace, with out salary, and chosen trom the lowest classes, with- 
out re: gard to character or talenw. The innumerable suits of the 
most trifling nature, is scarcely credible. In a small town, where 
the populat on is not above four thousand sor ils, there were nearly 
three thousand causes of the most triflin @ bature a lecided in the year 
1807. ‘The registering of every cause occasions an enormous ex- 
pense: the uncertainty also of the issue of every suit, is the principal 
cause of the prodigious Jitigation in France. No man will have 
recourse to law, when he is certain to lose his cause, but when the 
soe court pronounces on the samme question sumetunes one way, 
r, there exists of course no guide either for the 
and as the law is not ascertained, arbitrary and 
unjust decisions are tae result of every suit. ‘This state of things not 
only occasions an enormous loss of time and money, but evidently 
leads to more serious mischief, for the eternal litigation whigh every 
one feels he is exposed to, without being able to anticipate in any 


degree the result, destroys all spirit of commercial enterprize.” 


’ 
SUNEVUINCS one 


court or the parties 


To comple te this picture of misery and degradation, Mr. 


Sturt adds the last, finishing, stroke of his pencil. in describing 
oted for carrying into elfect the grand consti- 
tutional principle solemnly prociaimed by the tirst revolu- 
tionists of france, respecting the freedom of the tongue and 
the pen. 


the measures ad 


** The liberty of the press {s equally under the despotic direction 
of the government ; not a bookseller, not a Frenchman throvghout 
France, in DOSSeSssiON ofa printing press, but receives orders from the 
constituted authorities, at his peril to print or publish any thing poli- 
fica’, without betng previously examine d. ‘Phe same injunctions are 
laid against publishing any work, on the history of the revolution, or 
any foreign work, that tends in the least to the support of the princi- 
pies of liberty. Nothing 3 proves the humiliated state of the French 
press more than the trausiation of the posthumous work of that ever 
to be lamented statesmen, Mr. Fox. His history of the early part of 
the St larts, was pompously ordered by Buonaparté to be translated 
into French, and placed in the nation W libre iry. But in that transla- 
ton every thing is suppressed that appears in favour of the liberty of 
the people, against the power of the crown, or is SO mguneesy 
worded, as to destroy, in a great measure, the sentiments and argu- 
nents that tend to maintain the principles of the illustrious author. 
In fact the press is under the strict watch of every Prefet Sous Prefet 
in the departments.” 


In fact there is no such thing now existing, in regenerated. 
France, as liberty of the press, or freedom of opinion. | No 
eastern tyrant, of ancient or of: modcrn times, has ever esta- 
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blished a despotism so complete, oppressive, and all-pervading, 
as is now exercised in France by Napoleone Buonaparté, ‘There 
is not ahuman being, in that country, who does not hold his 
liberty, his property, and even his life, by the frail tenure of 
the tyrant’s will; whose word is law, and whose frown is death. 
Our limits will not allowus to follow Mr. Sturt any further, 
in his interesting statement of facts, and in the reflections which 
naturally arise out of them. ‘There is, however, an admission, 
in p. 44, which fully justifies our observation respecting the 
change produced by the revolution in the manners and dispo- 
sition of the people. ‘Che destructive and mad notion of liberty 
and equality, the author tells us, “ has torn up all confidence, 
and has wonderfully changed the habits of the people of France; 
it has produced a rudeness, a familiarity that is disgusting, and 
destroyed, in the rising generation, that natural civility and good 
bumour which formerly distinguished every Frenchman. _Inso- 
lence and inattention to women, is now considered the ton 
amongst those young men who attend public places, and their 
fantastical modes of dress render them objects of laughter and 
derision. ‘This change arises solely from the form of the con- 
stitution, for its principles are founded on ranx jacobinism ; the 
majority of those who fill the high offices, flourished under the 
government of Robespierre and his successors: and it is not to 
be supposed, notwithstanding their elevation and accommodation 
to the forms of the present system, that these principles are 
eradicated.”’ 

Yet some sapient politicians in this country, who think a 
sneer a mark of wisdom, and a sarcastic grin or arch shake of 
the head a proof of knowledge, affect to laugh at the notion of 
jacobinism being prevalent either in France or in England. ‘The 
fact is, that they are jacobins themselves, and wish to lull easy 
and credulous fools to sleep, that they may proceed, w:thout 
observation or suspicion, in their work of destruction. But 
they may rest assured, that neither their grimaces nor their 
tricks, will impose upon men of sense and reflection; such 
men will keep them in view, expose their machinations, and 
frustrate their schemes. In his division of the nation, Mr. 
Sturt again notices the jacobins as the predominant party in 


France. ; 

** The nation is divided into three parties, first, the jacobins, at 
the head of whom is Buonaparté, supported by Fouche, the minister of 
police, with thé high civil and miktary off.cers, many of whom are 
noted for outrageous cruelties committed at the revolution.” 


There are other sapient politicians,as we have before observed, 
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who take delight in either praising Buonaparté directly, or in 
deprecating all censure of his conduct. Let such men contem- 
place the fo lowing picture. 


« The tyrant Buonaparté audaciously condemns to mi!itory punish 
ment, those patriots who, by their writings and examples, exbort their 
countrymen to unite and fight for their independence : he also levies 
heave contributions on those unfortunate countries, as well as on indi- 
viduals, burning andypilksging the cities, and the houses of those who 
by their Jowalty hadudeteuced thew king 2nd country. Gracious 
heaven ! how then is it pessidle, that any mon, a triend to humanity, 
to Jiberty, con admise and prawse such amorsger! What admirer of 
freedom apd justice can forge) the diabolical murcer of Mr.Paim. the 
German bookseller? He was no silject of the tyrani, and yet was 
eruelly shot, for having defenced the znierest of his own country If 
The letter he wrote to bis wife a few Lours befere his death, does 
honour to the name of a patriot and a chrisiian. Whose. seul is not 
harrowed vn at the perfidy and barbarity of the tyrant, in coolly mur- 
dering five thousand Turk’sh prisoners, that the chance of war had 
thrown into bis hands, or the infernal order to poison such of his 
wounded soldiers, whose lives might become a buiiben to tue public, 
or who at Jeast could be of no longer service to Lim m his work of 
blood and ambition, thus basely assassinating men, who had by their 
intrepidity and courage, gained him so many iaurels? ‘Lhe bioad 
shudders at the recital of such terrible deeds, and the mind is 
lefi in astouishment how such a man could have escaped public ven- 
geance so long, 

“ "The usurper’s cowardly as well as vulgar abuse against our sove-~ 
reign, our government, and the people of a nation whose only crime 
in his eyes is that of contending against his inordinate ambition, and 
holding up to the world the danger of submitting to his will, forms 
another trait of the atrocity of bis character. Luonaparté dare not 
sutier the truth to be made public, not a state paper from any country, 
Which defends itself against his usurpation, or in any manner exposes 
his injustice and ambition, is allowed to appear. No! nothing but 
his own impudent assertions that insult with lies and abuse every state 
in! urope, ate published in his slavish newspapers. It is then the 
duty of every man to state the character of Buonaparté to public view, 
and more particularly to the English nation, that they may know 
what they are to expect should they relax their exertions against the 
most cold-hearted, unplacable tyrant that ever swayed asceptre. Who 
can expose to the world such crimes without expressing sentiments of 
borror and disgust? Surely no friends to liberty, who wish to see 
freedom established amongst the nations of the earth, can admire or 
praise Buonaparté.” 


In another part of his book the author truly observes, though 
the observation cannot but be painful to the feelings of every 
No. 144, Vol. 86. Fune, 1810, I 
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Briton, that it is in England alone that a man can hear Buona- 
parte praised. 

The remarks on the treatment which our prisoners experience 
in France are entitled to the serious attention of our govern- 
ment. And unless an immediate and effective change in such 
treatment take place, we have no hesitation to declare, that it 
will become the bounden duty of our ministers to suffer no 
French officer to be at large on his parole; but, however 
grating it may be to Englishmen to have recourse to measures 
of severity, to adopt a most rigid system of retaliation. ‘This 
is an act of justice due to the brave men who have fought our 
battles, and who have bled in our cause ; and, if it be not per- 
formed, every French prisoner seen at large will be openly 
insulted, unless all sense of national feeling, and of national 
honour, be lost. - Long and copious as our extracts have 
already been, we cannot forbear quoting one passage from this 
part of Mr. Sturt’s statement of facts. After exhibiting ascene 
of fraud, oppression, and cruelty, unexampled in the annals 
of the civilized world, and which mark Buonaparte for the most 
inhuman savage that ever disgraced the form and name of 
man, in which the agents of the French government were the 
actors, and the English prisoners the patients, he relates the 
following facts : 


“« The British females are exposed to the same brutal treatment ; 
no indulgence is granted to their sex, and they receive only the same 
wretched allowance as the men. Inthe month of November, @ . 
young and beautiful woman, of respectable family, was confined in 
a fortress with nearly twelve or fourteen hundred of her countrymen, 
with two infants, and daily expecting ber accouchement. ‘There, 
however, she remained without a friend to assist ber, unacquainted 
with the country, and exposed to hear every kind of blasphemy and 
obscenity. The French government, which vaunts so highly of its 
generosity and humanity, at this hour treats women in this shocking 
manner; no crime, ~~ fault was alleged against this unfortunate 
young woman, except that of having frankly told the commandant, 
that she knew her husband intended to escape, and hoped he would 
arrive safe ;—be was a man whom the usurper had seized in a neutral 
and independent country since the war.* 


—— eos ——_ + ---=— 





* A circumstance which took place in'the month of November, of 
which I received an account from an officer of undoubted veracity, 
marks the savage heart of Buonaparé more almost than any thing} 
have heard. After the battle of Talavera, British surgeons and mates 
were sent to attend the wounded ; every care and attention was pad 
tothe wounded Frénch, as well as to the English, they received the 
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‘ innumerable instances of such wanton barbarity take place every 
year: women with their infants at the breasts, and labouring under 
severe sickness, are conveyed in open carts, and insulted by ignorant 
and brutal drivers ; they are vot porns tted to go more than twelve 
miles a day, end are obliged to pass the night in the most wre tched 
and miserable cabarets their conductor chuses toenter, where they 
are again robbed and pillaged ; and sometimes it has happened that 
those who have been shipwrecked, or obliged to take to their boats, 
and seek proteciion of their enemy from storms, have been treated 
with the same relentless cruelty. Not even an order signed by the 
principal officers of a French regiment, who had experienced British 
generosity and humanity, coald obtain respect. This order recom- 
mended to the authorities in all the towns and villages, through 
which the prisoners might pass, to treat them with humanity and 
kindness. ‘* MWe feel it our duty,” these brave men declared, ‘* 40 
give every assistance and succour in our power, having received the 
same from our brave enemy.” This paper, w hich did so much honour 
to the French regiment, met with no attention ; men thus driven by 
shipwreck on the coast, were put into loathso me gaols or dungeons, 
and confined two or three days, till a guard was turnished to convey 
them to Verdun. WN: stwithstanding they bad money given them by 
stealth Ly some generous Frenchmen, they were not allowed to sleep 
at an inn, but cruelly confined amongst criminals and conscripts ; the 
captain, who had bis wife along with bim, was obliged often to 
stand before her armed with a knife, to prevent her being insulted. 
It ! had not known too many instances of such barbarity, I would 
not have credited this one; but the fact was too well established : 
they related it to me themseives, and stated other circumstances too 
disgusting to be repeated. One should have imagined that a crew, 
escaping the jaws of death, would bave been treated more kindly; 
the vessel had foundered a few leagues to the westwaid of Ushant, 
oue of the boats upset almost immediately, and four men were 
drowned, the others, with the captain and his wife, a young woman 
scarcely eighteen, expecting the same melancholy fate every instant, 
after suffering the most agonizing pains for want of water to drink, 
arrived at last with their tongues so swollen, that they could sc arcely 
draw them within their mouths. Human beings thus suffering one 
would have expected would have met with protection, and have been 
set free ; but, on the contrary, they were considered as prisoners of 
war, and marched to a great distange, exposed to the insults I have 
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warm thanks of their enemy ; on their signifying the wounded were 
ured, and demanding passports to return to their regiments, the 
French general received orders to send them all prisoners tu Verdun, 
end two had actually arrived. What faith, what dependance can be 
placed on the promise of this Corsican usurper ? ought the British 
hation to suffer such an act of perfidy and inhumanity + 
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mentioned ; this does wot shew much of that humanity which the 
government of the great nation so repeatedly boasts of ""* 


Such facts require no comment, because no remarks can 
heighten their atrocitv. Subjoined to this tract are some per- 
tinent remarks on Buomparte’s observations on the king’s speech, 
Two of these we shall quote; the first of which applies toa 
transaction which the political puritans of the day, we mean 
lord Sidmouth, and some of his friends, have, most simply, 
nay, most foolishly, censured, although it was founded on the 
most obvious principle of self-preservation. 


«* The proceedings of the British government in taking the fleet 
of Copenhagen, which Buonaparte styles infamous, was a measure of 
sound policy, and grounded on the most rational and justifiable 
motives of se/f-preservation. It was notorious throughout France, 
that Buonaparté intended to have demanded that fleet, that even nego- 
tiations were on foot to purchase it, with all the naval stores collected 
by the Danish government for two or three years, and which were 
mrore than sufficie nt for the Dantsh marine ; the English ministry being 
avised by those w ho knew the secret, and whom the tyrant alludes to 
in his despotic and horrible decree, as persons confined in his Lastiles, 
hecewse they were unfaithful spes, they antic ipated the perfidy of 
Buonaparté, and secured ¢ : large and powerful marine, with all its 
stores, which, in the te ot Buonaparté, might have endangered 
the existence of Great Britain, or at least exposed the nation to the 
most dreadful calamities. If the government of England did not act 
on the principles of right and justice, they acted on the law of 
nature, self-security against au impk cable enemy. It is to be 
lamented, that justice in P olitics, is fvo seldom considered in cabinets, 
and ihe terri//e dimes we Hive in, and the daily encroachments of Buona- 
parte, render an attention to strict justice impossitle. ‘The measure 
was a severe blow to Buonaparte. His anger, therefore, could not be 
contracted within the bounds of reason, and the press was put to 
work, to load the monarch, the ministry, and the British people, with 
every possible abuse. ‘The French, themselves, observed, that the 
English minister had outwitted /e petit corporat, and secretly rejoiced 
at his having been disappointed.” 


The next and last remark which we shall notice, relates to 
Buonaparté’s conduct to the kidnapped sovereigns of Spaia, 
whom he keeps in a state of ominous captivity. 


The attributing the revolution im Spain to British influence is 
climax of effrontery and impudence. The treaty at Bayonne, and 
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* Tt is but Justice , however, to say, that while at Brest, Monsieat 
Cafferille, maritime prefet, shewed thet m every kindness, as well as dis 
wife ; nothing could be more kind and humane. 
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the letters that passed between the unhappy family of Spain, were 
published in 1807 and 1808. All France blushed at that flagitious 
transaction ; the perfidy of which is without example. It surpasses 
in iniquity, every thing the Corsican has done, Where are the letters 
written ly the tyrant himself ? where are the instructions given to 
Duroc and to Berthier ? not one of them have been laid be efore the 
putlic. Buonaparté dare not publish them; he knows his perfidy 
would be detected, and the blackest treachery that the most depraved 
heart could ever have devised, exposed to the world. The French 
nation blushed at the crime, and universally declared, that they felt 
a satisfaction for the honour of France, that it wes the act of a Cor- 
sian, and not of a Frenchman. 

‘ The treatment of this unfortunate royal family marks the cha- 
racter of Buonaparté, and to demonstration proves it to be true, that 
be is cruel by nature, perfidious, and unforgiving. In November 
last, the august family that filled the throne of Spain, were in the 
greatest misery, their faithful Spanish domestics removed, and French- 
men put in their places. Strict orders were given to the publishers of 
the gazettes, at their peril ever to mention that family: they were 
ebliged to sell their diamonds, and every thing valuable belonging to 
them: their very pensions which Buonaparie had so ostentatiously 
announced to the world, are not paid, 

** ‘The heart sickens at the general apathy of mankind, when such 
black and disgusting treachery is attempted to be defended ; the auda- 
city in publicly deinanding whether Ferdinand has not renounced his 
throne, and whether his renunciation has not been free and voluntarily ? 
No one can answer the question, (ut Buonaparte, Duroc, and Ber- 
ther, and they dare not. Berthier, under the mask of friendship, 
made a prisoner of Ferdinand, and conducted him to Bayonne. 
Duroc, accustomed to such services, had the charge of this unfortu- 
nate family , and placed a guard round the house, forbidding any sort 
of intercourse with the wretched prince ; no Jetter from Spain was 
allowed to be delivered; then, ow could that prince have any free- 
wil” No! The treaty of Bayonne, in which the king of Spain 
renounced for himself and his family the crown to Buonapartc, was 
oltained ty threats, terror, and force. \t was looked upon in France, 
asa masterpiece of treachery, fraud, and wickedness.” 


For many other curious facts and just remarks, we must refer 
our readers to the book itself, which, we venture to assure 
them, will well repay them for the trouble of perusing it. 
We regard it as avery important publication, though written in 
a most stovenly manner. ‘lhe severity of criticism is, indeed, dis- 
armed by the author’s modest appeal in his preliminary address ; ; 
dut surely he might have procured some friend to cast his eye 
over the sheets as they came from the press; and even the 
grinter himself might, and ought to, have corrected many of the 
glaring inaccuracies of language, which now disfigure the 
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book, and which could not possibly escape his attention. But, 
were we ever so much disposed to cavil at the negligence of the 
author, we are so well pleased with the matter of his work, 
that we certainly should not indulge such disposition. 
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Dr. Mitchell’s Presbyterian Letters. 

(Concluded from Vol. 25, p. 238.) 

In our Number for March, we presented our readers with a 
specimen or two, of the easy, cheerful, manner of writing on 
sacred subjects, which characterizes this volume of ietters. We, 
at the same time, promised to examine a little the correctness 
of the reasoning, which the author has employed against epis- 
copal government, and regular succession in the Church, and 
that promise we shall now perform with as much candour and 
impartiality as we can command. ‘The circumstance of epis- 
tolary form, however, which it has pleased the Dector to 
adopt, together. with the starting, and incoherent mode of 
producing his opinions; and, above all, the frequent occasions 
which he has thrown in the way of his readers, to make them- 
selves merry even at his own expense, invest any attempt to 
give an abstract of his views with no small difficulty. His book 
is, in short, a kind of review of the “ Vindication of primitive 
truth and order,” and of the doctrines, which we ourselves 
stated, in examining principal Campbell’s Lectures on ecclesias- 
tical history; in which he addresses bp. Skinner, Mr. Antija- 
cobin, Mr. Dodswell, Mr. Daubeny; takes a peep at their 
arguments; calls them bigots and non-jurors; and, having so 
acquitted himself, within the limits of a page or two, wheels 
about to some other topic, aud returns to the charge, in a 
second or so, with fresh spirits, and recruited strength. This 
being the case, it is quite necessary for any person who wishes 
to understand the question at issue, to begin with Dr. Camp- 
bell’s Lectures: then to turn to our review of them; in the 
third. place, to study Ip. Skinner’s vindication; and, finally, 
to take up the letters from Kemnay. ‘The reasoning iv this 
last. production, ts accordingly conducted so much upon the 
basis of premises and doctrines, which are not found clearly 
stated in itself, that we have-failed in a second attempt to 
abridge it to our own satisfaction; and are deeply convinced, 
as our author seems to have been before us, that it is much 
easier to string together morsels of witticism, than to make 
sense of detached scraps of argumentation. It will be enough, 
we think, by way of recapitulation, to say, that the object of 
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Dr. Campbell's Lectures was to prove, that the form of the 
Christian Church was originally congregational, and that 
diocesan episcopacy grew upon that form as an abuse of it, and 
ultimately ended in papal supremacy. ‘his view of primitive 
christianity, we opposed at some length in our 8th and 9th 
volumes, and our arguments were shortly after followed up, 
and supported, by the respectable author of the ** Vindication of 
primitive truth and order.” After an armistice of several 
years, the combat was renewed by the accomplished minister of 
Kemnay; who, wearied of the dull and lethargic mode of 
attack and defence, which had been practised heretofore, came 
forward brandishing his light weapon with incredible dexterity, 
and, laughing all the while, hoped to prick his antagonists 
todeath. Wherefore, in meeting such hostility, it becomes 
politic, rather to rest on the defensive, and maintain with 
vigilance the ground which we have occupied, than te venture 
into a wide field of discussion wit! this alert combatant, who 
would skip round us in a moment, !eaving us to beat the air, 
and to pursue a phantom. 

As all our theological readers are well acquainted with the 
points which distinguish what are commonly called high and 
low churchmen, it will not be necessary to enter deeply into 
the merits of the question, which lies at the bottom of all, that 
has been lately said on the subject of ecclesiastical constitution. 
The principal point to be ascertained is, whether there be any 
evidence, that our Saviour meant to form his Church into a 
regular society, having a source of power, subordination. in 
appointment, and official situation ; or whether it was his will, 
that his doctrines and institutions should be made known by 
any who should think themselves qualified to explain them, 
and their administration laid open to all who should feel dis- 
posed to charge themselves with its exercise. We think this 
point of still higher importance than the question relative to 
the orders of the Christian ministry, and it is certainly more 
closely connected with the issue of the controversy, which 
respects high Church doctrines. At first thought one would 
be disposed, we think, to conclude that to the validity of rites 
merely positive, and which can have no value or importance, 
but from the authority and blessing of him who instituted them, 
a direct reference to the commission by which they are admi- 
nistered is absolutely necessary. For instance, what is the 
sacrament of baptism, or the other more solemn sacrament, 
when regarded abstractedly from the commands of our Lord to 
baptize, and to commemorate his death? ‘hey have nothing 
in them to merit our observance of them, they have no moral 
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tendency, they impress no precepts of righteousness, they 
urge bo motives to resist temptation. Cheir whole value is to 
be referred to their mstitution. ‘They, like the waters of 
Jordan to Noaman, receive the power of healing from. the 
command which enjoins their use. If, then, their efficacy 
depends upon a thing so foreign from themselves, it is clearly 
of consequence to be assured, whether the form of administra. 
tion, and the person who adnmnuisters, may not be among the 
important, and essential circumstances. Lhe scriptures do not 
say they are; observes Dr Mitchell, nor reasow neither ;. but do 


the scriptures say, ‘hat any person may baptize, did our 
Saviour deliver his injuiictions, on this head, to af/ his followers, 
or to his disciples oniy ‘ his ¢ went over this subject so much 


at length in the volumes which are mennoned above, that we 
should be imexcusale, did we detain attention any longer to 
the repetition of our former arguments. We pass over the 
scurrilous butfoonery, which this topic has every where sug 
gested to the author before us, as being unworthy at once of 
his profession, and of our regard. 

Neglecting tue point which we deem so important, and so 
necessary to a fair and true decision of the question at issue— 
namely, whether there be any marks of a design to form the 
Christian Church into a regular society—the reasoning con- 
tained in the preliminary discourse prefixed’ to this volume of 
Presbyterian letters, turns chiefly on: the sence of scripture 
with regard to the model, according to whiclr it should be cons 
stituted. Now, with revardhto the silence of Scripture, and the 
conclusions that may be drawn from it, we have said so much, 
that still remains unanswered, that we might justly pass by alb 
that the wit and spleen of the present publication have thrown 
out on the subject. We shali, however, merely observe’ im 
addition to our former reasoning, that none of the writings of 
the Apostles seem to have been intended by them so much for 
the instruction of /tvre Christians, in mattens either of doce 
trine or discipline, as for contirmiurg the minds: of their con 
verts, in the things which they had been taught respecting the 
langdom of God: ‘This limitation of object, in’ that portion 
of the sacred writings. is very clear from the omissiow of many 
things’ of great importance, besides the constitution of the 
Church. For example, they have no where told us, that the 
observance of Sunday, im ee to the ancient Sabbath, as 
a day of public worship, has the sanction of divine aurhority. 
‘They have given no directory for the public service: of God ; 
are by no means explicit with regard to the times, or mammer of 
receiving the eucharist ; and atiord us no information relative to 
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infant baptism. If, therefore, we are disposed’ to carry the 
argument, from the silence of scripture as far as it will go, we 
must call in question many things besides the “ divine model of 
the Church.” 

“ The omission ef this divine plan,” says Dr. Mitchell, ‘* does 
not look well! It bespeaks a carelessness about the everlasting: wel- 
fare of millions, for whom they (the Apostles) tell us their master 
died, of which [ shall not rashly accuse them, les¢ J s/owddl hear of tt 
avain. And let me observe, that to neelect to: mention an institution 


~ merely positive, om the strict observance of which our salvation 


depends, is more blame-worthy than if they had passed over ia 
silence some of the moral duties of christianity: for the tormer can 
be learned by revelation only; whereas the latter might be found out 
ig some page or other of the law, written on our heatts, or of the 
municipal law of our country.” : 

What to omit, and what to write for our learning, was left 
to another direction tham that of the minister of Kemnay, er 
of the Antijacobin Review ; of course, we are equally free 
from responsibility respecting it; but since tt has seemed good 
to divine Providence, to leave us im comparative obscurity with 
regard to several things, about which we should hke very much 
to be informed, should we net act im ail cases upon the same 
principles; and refer to apostolic practice, where apastolic pre~ 
cept is wanted, in the case of Church Jrbmurres as well as in 
that of setting apart the first day of the week for the public 
worship of God? Now, who were so well qualihed to know 
the practice of the Apostles, as those who lived with them, and 
succeeded themin superintending the church of Christe? To 
the authority and evidence of these, we have all alongvreferred 
the decision of this contreversy; and, wherever they have beer 
allowed to speak their own language, they have unifornily 
pronounced in onr favour. 

If any ching relating to doctrine or ceremony be not clearly 
revealed, “ Can it,” asks Dr. Mitchell, “ be essential to che 
salvation of all Christians? Did the aides and. Evangelists, 
think it umnecessary to mention, in express and positive! terms, 
one of the indispensable conditions of our salvation through 
Jesus Christ? Low could this be? hy what manner, or by 
what means, did they suppose we were to find it out: > Cm 
the religion of nature, as it is called, instruct us sufficientiv om 
this monrentous subject? Does reason teach us that if we be 
Not episcepally baptized, conprmdd, and so forth, we cannot be 
saved ¢” 

We have nowhere said, that we belreve sich observances to 
be absolutely necessary to salvation; we have eycr deulared 
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plainly, that baptism by an unordained independent may, in 
our opinion, introduce the person baptized to a participation of 
all the privileges which baptism was intended to convey, if that 
rson was unavoidably, and not through carelessness, ignorant 
of the qualifications necessary in him, who should administer 
that holy ordinance. We cannot help Dr. Mitchell's sneer on 
this occasion ; he must have known that this stooping from our 
high principles was purely for his accommodation. He, indeed, 
seems aware of it, and thinks the condition within his reach. 
“¢ What can be more easy,” he exclaims, “ than the condition— 
a quantum sufficit of unavoidable ignorance.” But, after all, 
we did not wish to shew our partiality to him so pointedly, as he 
appears to have applied it. We certainly do wish him well, 
but it is, not our belief—we cannot be so excluding, “ that none 
but Presbyterian and independent blockheads are likely to be 
saved.” 

As the first part of the letters istaken up with what is called 
an expostulation with Bp. Skinner, for having expressed him- 
self rather freely relative to his Presbyterian countrymen in 
general, and particularly respecting the deceased lecturer on 
ecclesiastical history, we will pass it over, as being a good deal 
too replete with the odium theologicum. ‘The second part 
comprehends an inquiry into the canonical derivation of the 
authority of episcopal clergy in general, but more particularly 
those of the Scotch episcopal church, and deserves our attention, 
both on account of its subject, and also on account of some 
latitudinarian doctrines which are engrafted on it. 

If there be any thing like official station in the church of 
the New Testament; and if it appear that the authority to 
exercise the functions connected with that station, was deriv- 
able from the head of the church only, through the medium of 
the apostles, then does the doctrine of high church relating to 
uninterrupted succession assume its proper magnitude and con- 
sequence. But if all clerical power be derivable from the 
people, then are the disciples of Mr. Haldane, in Scotland, 
the only regularly-ordained ministers of the gospel in this 
Island, and the controversy is decided against the majority 
of shendhas in the world. We are just now, however, as far 
as we are concerned with Jr. Mitchell, kindly allowed to 
assume it as a fact, that diocesan episcopacy was meant to be 
the true form of church government, and that episcopal ordi- 
Nation is necessary to the valid administration of the Christian 
sacraments; but we are challenged to prove that the succession 
so necessary to maintain the priestly character was not inter- 
rupted again and again, even previously to the reformation. 
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That nothing, in the mean-time, connected with this serious sub- 
ject should be free from ridiculous association, the subject is 
introduced in this wise. 

“Your doctrine of the episcopal succession implies, that you 
believe the possibility of tracing your orders, in an uninterrupted 
line, to the Apostles. ‘Lo this article of your creed there is, so far 
as I have read and heard, no parallel on earth, save in Abyssinia alone. 
The enlightened and highly-polished inhabitants of that country think, 
that they derive their origin from Ham, the son of Noah; and it is 
by no means improbable, that they are the descendants of that ancient 
patriarch. ‘They maintain that from Ham's time until pow, the legal 
succession of their kings has never been interrupted, (a doctrine much 
favoured at court) and that the supreme power has always continued in 
the same family. They thus answer for the incorruptible chastity of 
all the royal females that ever sat upon the throne of Abyssinia, as 
you answer for the immaculate purity of all the wives of the Jewish 
high priests, from Aaron's time to the dissolution of their ecclesiastical 
polity.” 

We do not think that Bishop Skinner vouched so much for 
the Jewish ladies as the doctor lays on his shoulders; but this is 
nothing tothe demand that is made by the same gentleman for 
the “‘ production of an authentic spiritual genealogy, traced 
from Peter or Paul, or whomsoever of the Apostles you choose 
to make the first of your ecclesiastical ancestors, down to the 
pontificate of Leo the tenth.” What a turning over of parish 
books, and ancient records would this lead to! Were any person 
to maintain that Dr. Mitchell was not descended from Adam ; 
how, we should like to know, would he set about proving his 
parentage? Could he produce an authentic genealogy? Or 
were any modern infidel to deny, that our Saviour was a lineal 
descendant of David, how should we succeed in proving it ; for, 
besides the circumstance that the pedigree which is traced by 
Matthew and Luke is allowed to be imperfect, that is, several 
generations passed over, we should now find it very hard to 
obtain access to authentic records. In every such case uninter- 
rupted succession must be assumed as a fact, until direct evidence, 
or circumstances of a very doubtful character, can be produced to 
disprove it. ‘ That is the ground upon which I have 
challenged you,” exclaims Dr. Mitchell. “ Upon your own 
principles I will demonstrate that your succession has failed 
over and over again. In the first place, you will agree with me, 
that to render ordination valid, 


‘1. A bishop must be ordained by two or three bishops. 
‘* 2. Ordination must be performed by the imposition of hands. 
‘* 3. That imposition of bands by two of three bishops may be valid, 
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ordination, the regular baptism of the person so ordained, is absolutely 
necessary ; because a man must be made a Christian, before he cam be 
made a Christian bishop 

“© 4. A disqualification in a candidate tor orders, arising from age, 
sex, condition iu life, faith, or rather want of faith, from personal 
character, renders that person's ordination to a bishopric nuli and void, 

“* 5. A bishop's election or nomination must be canonical, other. 
wise his ordination is void. 

“* o. Vheve are two sorts of simony, at least there are two eccle- 
siastical crimes which are so named; both of which I presume inva- 
lidate ordination, and interrupt the succession, ‘The one consists in 
purchasing a title toa benefice, or the revenue of a bishopric, with 
money, or procuring it by flattery, services, or by apy infamous 
means.” 

We do agree with Dr. Mitchell in considering all the qualifi- 
cations and conditions which he mentions, as proper requisites 
to aregular and canonical ordination, and that where they are 
absent, the ordination will of course be irregular and uncanonical ; 
but, (and for tints diiference of opinion, we shall be set down as 
bigots by the Dr.) we do not agree with him in thinking that 
such ordinations were in fact, so ordinations: our motte on this 
subject is “ Factun valet.” ‘She thing was not done as it ought 
to have been done: still we conceive it was done. ‘This prin- 
ciple, however, comprehensive as it is, will not, we acknow- 
ledge, embrace the. extraordinary case of Gregory ‘Thauma- 
curgus. But at the same time we conceive that our author 
speaks without a warrant, when he says that Gregory undertook 
the task assigned mn, without farther ecremony, and performed all 
the parts of tae episcopal function. ‘Yhe case, as it is related by 
Gregory of i is this: Phedimus, a neighbouring bishop, 
dedicated Gregory ‘Thaumaturgus to the service of God at Neo- 
cesarea, by his own solitary prayers, and not only without 
the consent asked, given, or extorted of Gregory, but while he 
was actually at the distance of two or three days’ journey. 

‘The imposition of hands” Dr. M. very shrewdly remarks, 

‘€ was in this case absolutely impossible, unless Phedimus’s 
hands and arms. were three days’ journey in length, which, as 
Bhave not read any thing that throws light on the length of 
that bishop’s arms, | will not take upon me to assert positively 
that they were.” Now if nothing more than solitary prayer 
attended ome ¢ detlication of the wonderworker to theservice of 
God, we hesitate not to say that he was not entitled to execute 
any Reider function; this however is at least doubtful. 
But we are not disposed to stickle on this point ; we readily 
admit thatiathe course of I,; ay 36% urs there may have been many 

irregularitics committed in the church ; there may have been 
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simoniacs, there may have been unbelievers, there may have been 
boys ordained ; we will even concede the she- “pope Joan to the 
minister of Kemnay. What then, even admitting wid the sake of 
argument, what we do not in fact allow, that such instances broke 
the train of succession in those particular se aadiad Fespectivelys 
must it follow that it was interrupted in the church at large? 
Surely not; to illustate this by an exan iple , let us suppose ehat the 
article succession holds the same rank of im pertance in the church 
of Scotland,that it holds among her neigh haces s the itpiscopalians, 
and that a man gets the apointment to a parish by some unwor- 
thy means ; say he gives money for the presentation ; it would 
follow that the supposed incumbent is not regularly the minis- 
ter of the parish, and we will admit that the clerical succession 
has ceased jn that man. What effect has this accident upon 
the church of Scotland as a body, even although the simoniac 
may have assisted at her ordinations ; would not the breach be 
healed in his parish 1, upon its falling into the hands of a canont- 
cally-ordained clergyman § ? Weil, what is the difference in the 
case of a bishop ascending an episcopal throne without having 
been very scrupulous in attending to canonical qualifications ¢ 3 
Is the succession utterly destroyed tl hroughout the whole church, 
because one Sec is irregularly filled § suppose he is even one of 
three bishops at the ordination of several other bishops, will his 
irregularity affect the validity of their commission? No; and 
as soon as a canonically- ordained bis! hop succeeds him, there is 
aremedy provided, and the See can only be regarded as having 
been vacant during the incumbency of the pscudo-bishop.— 
The seven churches of Asia are com spared i in the Apocalypse to 
seven candlesticks. Let us keep up the all lusion, and suppose 
that every church of Christendom, or every diocese, is a dis- 
tinct candlestick, and the bishop of cach diocese its candle. 
The candle may be ill prepared, and unlit to give light in some 
particular case ; what is the consequence? A discontinuance of 
light—the stream of light is interrupted—but as soon as a 
candle duly prepared is substituted, and light comnnicated from 
any of the burning candles, that stream is renewed. It would bea 
very bold assertion to maintain, that all the candles which were 
meant to illuminate the churches were counterfeit and base at 
one time ; and till this can be proved, we havea right to maintai 
that the flame of apostolical succession has continued to glow 
from the first to the nineteenth contu:y.—We are apt to be 
drawn into a mistake on this subject as on some others from 
the nature of the rhetorical figures which we employ when 
speaking about it, ‘The phrase © stream of succession” carries 
to the mind the notion of a river, in which the stopping of 
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itscurrent must be such an interruption as would imply at once 
a destruction of its character, and the impossibility of restor- 
ing it. It leads the mind to think of apostolica! succession as 
being confined ¢o one /ine of transmission : whereas we should 
conceive of it rather as a genealogical tree, in which, if one 
branch should happen to fail, there remain many others to 
preserve the name, the rights, and pre‘ensions of the family. 
If Dr. Mitchell will take up the subject in this point of view, 
he will probably perceive more difficulty in proving the failure 
of succession, than he seems to have been conscious of when 
he wrote his letters; and he may also discover, that very little 
will be gained, although he could prove every instance of un- 
canonical appointment, which he attempts to substantiate by 
reasoning and conjecture. It is amusing to observe with how 
much zeal and industry he labours among simoniacs, reprobates, 
filthy and impudent prostitutes, usurpers, apostates, monsters, 
bullies, and bastards, to discover fit materials to stop the current 
of apostolical succession. We shall only mention the case of Joan. 


‘© It is acanon of the New Testament,” our author remarks, ‘ that 
women shall not bé ordained ecclesiastics of such an order as entitles 
them to speak in the churches. Yet there are at least fifty Latin 
authors, including Platina and some Greeks, who relate that a lady, 
most of them say of English extraction, of the name of Jollana or 
Joan, did slip, somehow, into the chair of St. Peter, and occupied it 
till she was brought to bed. What effect this remarkable event had, 
during the two years, five months, and four days, that Joan filled the 
papal see on the stream of succession, in so far as the validity of your 
orders is concerned, | do not know, and I presume you are alike 
ignurant. For ought any body now alive can tell, the crosier may 
have descended to our Scottish Primus, from a hand, which nature 
and the New ‘Testament appointed to hold no staff but the distatl, 
I am perfectly aware of the fact being disputed. It would be strange 
if it were not in the church otf Rome which conceals, or denies, or 
expunges from all records under her controul whatever she does not 
choose to acknowledge. But if the story of the Popess be not true, 
why have ail sneceeding Popes in their solemn procession to the 
churck of Lateran, carefully avoided the street where ber holiness is 
said to have died in chiid-birth? And what is the meaning of that 
part of ‘the ceremony at the Pope's installation, on performing which, 
the youngest deacan cries aloud ‘‘ A/as nolis Dominus est.” It is 
asserted, and as far as 1 know it is not denied, thata marble statue, 
representing a woman and a child, was erected near the place where 
Joan died, m detestation, it is said, of a fact so monstrous as that of 
a Pope bearing a bastard childin the street. That there was a statue 
in the cathedral of Sienna, with this inscription, ‘* Joan VUI1. an 
English woman,” which, at the request of Cardinal Tarugi, who 
applied to the grand Duke, was altered to suit the features of Pope 
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Zachary, seems to be proved by Page, who gives an amusing account 
of the profound secresy with which ail his inquiries about the Popess’s, 
statue were resisted in 1677, by all the ecclesiastics in Sienna, except- 
ing one old prebendary. There was a statue of a woman and a child, 
to be seen in the place where Joan was said to die in childbirth, so 
lately as 1413. At any rate, the story of the she Pope is of popish 
origin, not of Protestant manufacture; and no account has yet been 
given of its origin, that can be called in any measure rational, but in 
the supposition that it is true.” 

Now, without so much as asking Dr. Mitchell how it could 
happen that the papists should erect a monument to publish and 
perpetuate what they must have been so desirous to conceal, we 


will readily grant that an English lady, called Jollana, or Joan, 


did occupy the chair of St. Peter two years, five months, and 
four days, which was until she was brought to bed ; but we will 
not submit to the inference which he deduces from the event. 
While Joan sat in the papal chair, we own it was not filled by 
a person qualified to fill it, that is, it was not filled at all; the 
seat wes to all intents and purposes vacant. ‘That branch in 
the family tree was broken off. ‘That candle was extinguished. 
But there were athousand other branches springing from the 
same root still fresh and vigorous. ‘There were a thousand candles 
burning to preserve the sacred flame, which had been lighted 
up by the head of the church, and one of these candles would 
be placed to give light when darkness is supposed to have been 
induced by the intrigue of Joan. We are not partial to figura- 
tive language when writing about facts. It often misleads the 
understanding of both the able and sincere. But, as it is the 
weapon with which we have been attacked, (for which, it must 

e confesseJ, we have more than our enemies to blame,) it is but 
fair that we should make a choice of what will suit us best from 
that extensive and various armoury. 

Next follows an amusing letter about Henry the Eighth of 
England, and his usurpation of ecclesiastical power. Until, 
however, it shall be proved that that monarch took upon him 
to ordain or consecrate to any spiritual office, we shall feel very 
easy about the breach in the succession which his interference 
occasioned. Considering the circumstances of the times, and 
the personal character of the King, we cannot help feeling 
inclined to make great allowances for the churchmen who con- 
ducted the reformation under him; still one or two of them 
carried concession and compliance a little further than either 
prudence, or respect to the great objects which they had in 
view, seemed to require. One of these was Bonner, who took 
out the commission which Dr. Mitchell mentions, and he is the 
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only bishop who can be certainly proved to have held it. Cram» 
mer proDably jomed him in this act of homage to Henry, but 
of this Bernet seems to entertain some doubt. Does Dr. M, 
quote fairly, then, when he says, that the king * compelled aif 
the bishops within his realm to take out commissions from him, 
by which they ackno laa i that all authority, both civil and 
ecclesiastical, flowed from the king, and that they exercised it 
oniy at the king’s courtesy:”’ Burnet, who is the authority to 
which our author alloc: ’» far from sa ving thar a// the bishops 
took out such a Oe agra from the king, speaks of it in the 
Foll: owing words. “ But the op posiie party used all the arts 
possible to insinaate themselves to the king. And, therefore, 
to shew how far their compliance would go, Bonner took a 
strange commission from the King onthe 12th of Nov. this 
vear. It has been iaorwe enrolled; but it is not there now, 
so that I judge it was razed in that suppression of records which 
was in Queen Mary's time. But as men aie commonly more 
careless at home, Bonner has left it on record in his ewn regis- 
ter. Whether the other bishops took such commissions from 
the king J kncaw act. But I am certain there is none such in 
Cranmer’s register, and it is not likely that if such had been 
taken out by him, it would ever have been razed.” “We might 
say some hard words here to the minister of Kenmay for his 
loose way of quotation; but we shal] not avail ourselves of such 
an occasion, but rather admit that, although Burnet did not 
know it at the time he wrote the paragraph, “which is quoted in 
the Presbyterian letters, Cranmer also took a similar commis- 
sion. But what of that! We can conceive that a sycophantic 
minien of an ambitious ‘prince should acknowledge that /fe 
flowed from him, that he was the arbiter of existence, and that 
all his subjects held it at his courtesy. Would that asseveration 
change the established order of. things? As much as the decla- 
ration of Bonner, that all ecclesiastical authority belonged to 
the 8th Henry, could make a layman the source or medium of 
spiritual function. 

Before we leave Henry, we must favour our readers with an 
elecant extract from the Pres byterian letters. I shall not 
presume,” says the writer, “ to excuse or even extenuate the 
guilt of Henry’s ty ranni ical and sacrilegious usurpation of au- 
thority which did not belong to him.” (Pray, Doctor, would it 
have been «asunpation had the authority belongea to him.) ** Nor 
shall I offer any apology for the bishops who accepted the epis- 
copate on his terms. High church, I have no doubt, is amazed 
at the impunity with w hich those ¢ sons of Belial” escaped ; and 
wonders that the leprosy did not rise instantaneously on the 
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forehead of the presumptuous monarch, or that he, and his 
episcopal rebels, did not go § down alive into the pit, and perish 
in the gainsaying of Corah, tremendous monuments to all 
future ages of the danger of sucrilegiously intruding into a 
sacred office, to which they were not called of Gos as was 
Aaron;’ and perhaps’ if high church had had the manage- 
ment of the matter ail this would have happened. But they 
did not.perish, and I carnot help it. Neirher did the King ever 
complain of leprosy on his forehead, although, it is said, 
he was sometimes atraid of somet/ing as disgraceful making its 
appearance there. it is also comfortable to you to know, that 
this spiritual progenitor of yours was intended for the church, 
and if his brother Arthur had lived a little longer, might have 
been in orders, ay, and ab-shoptoo; for it is probable that 
preterments would have come ‘ thick upon him.’ What pity 
that Arthur did not live till Henry was consecrated, and the 
next day leave him his royal inheritance and his spouse! For, 
would he not have been an apostolic bishop, having the character 
indelibly impressed ? so that had he become a prince of darkness 
instead of ascending the throne of England, the great devil of 
devils himself, as Moliere speaks, with his great iron claws red 
hot, could not have erazed it.—But, alas! he was neither deacon, 
nor priest, nor prelate, b t a lay-student of divinity, and 
defender of the Popish faith and worship against the Protestants. 
Behold the original source of the apostolic orders, of which the 
Protestant episcopal churches of this island have to boast.” 

We should now take leave of our author as 2 merry, sensible 
fellow, after complimenting him, at the same time, for having 
successfully, and for ever, destroyed the proud pretensions of 
episcopacy, had we not a few remarks to make on what he has 
said about our reasoning in defence of episcopal succession in 
Scotland. By turning to the 241st page of our ninth volume, 
our readers will see the opinions of Dr. Campbell, together 
with our strictures upon them, and will thereby be enabled to 
discover what is the question at issue. It turns upon this general 
doctrine in ecclesiastical polity: Has the church power, in a 
case of necessity, to ordain clergymen at large, that is, without 
any particular charge; and are such clergymen really, and bona 
fide, spiritual functionaries? At the revolution, the Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow, with the bishops of Edinburgh and Dun- 
blane, consecrated several Presbyters to be bishops of the Scotch 
episcopal church, without assigning, because it was not in their 
power to assign to them, any diocesan superintendance. Dr. 
Campbell called this a farcical ceremony, and Dr. Mitchell, as 
usual, laughs at it. Now, we conceive, in all matters that relate 
No. 144, Vol. 36, Fune, 1810. K 
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to order and form, that it is the safest way to come to a deter. 
mination, by consulting the practice of the church wherever 
she may afford a precedent. We accordingly stated in our 
teviewt hat both Athanasius and Etsebius, of Samosata, when 
the church was in danger of being overrun by Arianism, 
ordained bishops, presbyters, and deacons at large. “ Who 
were Athanasius and Eusebius ?” exclaims Dr. M. “ Apostles 
divinely inspired? If they were not, who values what they did? 
Is their conduct an infallible directory? Is it certain that, 
because they lived fifteen centuries ago, they could not doa 
senseless or irregular thing, and that we may blindly tread in 
their steps?” Very well, good Dr. how shall we settle this 
business, since authority and precedent are despised? Why, 
by abstract reasoning to be sure. ‘The amount of this precious 
reasoning is this. A bishop is an overseer; he must of course 
have something to oversee. An advocate in Scotland is a person 
who pleads the cause of a client; he must of course have a cause 
and a client, or otherwise he is not an advocate. ‘This is odd 
argumentation. No naval captain without a ship; no general 
without an army. ‘To this analogical reasoning, which we fol- 
lowed out at great length in our review of Dr. Campbell’s 
Lectures, all the answer we can expect from our present author 
is a broad grin, with a facetions interrogation, “ Pray, could you 
tell us why they have not always four or five score of bishops 
consecrated before hand, to reward merit, at least by giving it 
rank, though it should not be employed in actual service, and 
to have always a supply of bishops ready, when any of their 
present graces and lordships shall happen to become unfit for 
service, or have occasion for sending dignified missionaries into 
distant parts of their provinces and dioceses?” It is not unfre- 
quently a very successful ruse de guerre, in controversy, to 
distract the attention by a little seasonable fun. It is well 
known to certain public speakers, who abound more in wit than 
in knowledge; and we see it may, now and then, snit the pur- 

of authors, when they find an argument any way unma- 
nageable. Vaseat quantum valere potest. 

-As the professed object of this book is to hold up, to ridi- 
cule the pretensions of Episcopaliais, with regard to the apos- 
tolichl constitution of their church, and the derivation of their 
clerical authority in a continued series of ordination from the 
original promulgators of the Christian faith, it is not surprising 
that a writer, who does not agree with Episcopalians in the 
essential notions of the church of Christ as an organized society, 
should differ from them in all the subordinate details of official 
character, and peculiar function which the conception of suck 
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a society naturally embraces, and even expose to derision many 
things which they hold in reverence. It was also to be expected, 
that such a writer should occasionally ascribe to his opponents | 
doctrines and principles which they do not maintain. There is 
at least one instance of that misapplication in Dr, M’s letters, 
and it has a great weigiit in stamping with error many of his 
conclusions respecting the validity of Episcopalian orders. It is 
that if a person be not canonically ordained, he is not ordained 
at all. Now, we believe we write with a warrant, and agree-~ 
ably to the opinions of the majority of divines in the Church 
of England, when we maintain, that such is not the doctrine 
of Episcopalians in general. Canons are intended to secure 
order and formality, and as such are certainly of much use; but 
as they are the work of men, and are calculated to suit particular 
circumstances, they may be annulled, or even dispensed with, 
when these circumstances change. We allude to those canons 
principally which respect.time, place, age, and the other minor 
requisites to regular ordination. If the reader of this volume 
will, therefore, judge according to the real tenets of Episco+ 
palians, he will find that the object of several of the Presby- 
terian letters rests on a misconception. We have already endea- 
voured to illustrate what appears to us as another source of 
mistake in Dr. M.’s book, namely, the notion that clerical suc- 
cession was to be preserved in one line only, and that if by an 
uncanonical appointment it failed in one see, it was impossible 
to restore it. It goes, somehow, upon the supposition that 
every bishop ordained his successor, which would, indeed, have 
perpetuated imposture. 

We now take leave of the minister of Kenmay, who, wé 
are persuaded, is very capable of writing a better book than 
that which we have here reviewed. We would advise him to 
drop this ungracious subject; upon which he must have 
wasted a good deal of time, and have occasionally opened his 
breast to the introduction of feelings which, we hope and 
think, are not natural to him. 
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public curiosity, has, at last, appeared. We cannot apply to 
it the Parturiunt Montes, &e. for it is well calculated to gratify 
much of the curiosity which it has raised, though, at the same 
time, it cannot fail to occasion considerable disappointment 
to some, and part vexation and chagrin to others, Itis, indeed, 
very different from that publication which the public bad rea- 
son to expect from the same pen about a year ago. And, glad 
we are, that it is so; for, in the first place, the publication 
vt confidential letters, written in unguarded moments, however 
it may promote the gratification of idle curiosity, or malignant 
spleen, cannot fail, whatever the provocation, to offend and 
to disgust every-well regulated and honourab!e mind. Indeed, 
such breaches of confidence have -become so much the prac- 
tice of late, that it is the daty of every moral writer, as of 
every honest man, to mark them with the strongest reprobation. 
In the next place, asthe book to which we advert, would have 
exposed the foibles and the errors of a member of the, Royal 
Family, without the possibility of any public good resulting 
from such exposure, it would have had a tendency that we 
must ever deprecate and condemn, 

The Book before us is exempt, in a great degree at least, 
from these objections. For, although the author evidently 


. imagines that she has exposed one member of the Royal Family, 


she has, in our opinion, grossly deceived herself, and com- 
pletely failed to establish the point which she supposes she has 
fully substantiated. She has, indeed, published some letters 
fof which the writers will, no doubt, accuse her of a breach 
of conlidence ; but, with the exception, possibly, of Lord 
Folkestone’s letter, ‘there j is not one, w hich, under the peculiar 
circumstances of her case, she is not justified in publishing. 
In fact, the conduct of the parties has rendered their publi- 
cation an act of self-defence on her part. 

The independent part which we took during the inves- 
tigation of the conduct of the late Commander-in-chief, must 
be fresh in the recollection of our readers: and it must, we 
presume, exempt us from ai] suspicion of undue prejudice, 
against Colonel Wardle and his adherents. We shall obtain 
easy credit, then, for our sincerity, if our opinion should 
appear*to bein any respect altered. Let us not be misunder- 
stood; the alteration does not apply to the charges formerly 
preferred, but tothe views and motives of the accuser. Acting 
upon a principle, which we shall never be found to abandon, 
we gave Colonel Wardle credit, for the purity of his motives, 
until circumstances occurred, which left that purity no longer 
a matter of doubt, or a subject for dispute. We believed his 
assertions respecting himself, till evidence, that could not be 
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resisted, was produced to confute them. After an attentive 
survey of his conduct, during the last fifteen months, anda 
close examination of the narrative before us, and of the docu- 
ments. with which it is accompanied, we must be the most 
stupid asses, or the most incorrigible mutes, if we any longer 
regarded him as a disinterested patriot, as areal friend to his 
country, as a sincere reformer, or as an impartial accuser. 
Indeed, unless all that we have read, be one continued series 
of falsehoods, (and as such, with any attention to facts, it is 
scarcely possible to regard it) the most deliberate and the most 
foul conspiracy, originating in motives the most low, selfish, 
and despicable, and supported by means the most base and 
dishonourable, was formed against the late Commander-in-chief, 
That his conduct was, in too many respects, reprehensible, 
it were a mean sacrifice of truth to deny. But had it been 
inhnitely more so, if it had not thwarted, in some way or other, 
the views of the conspirators, or if they had not some deep 
interest in exposing it, it would not only have remained unno- 
ticed by them, but they would have gladly defended it from 
the attacks of others, and have profited by those very errors 
which they have affected so loudly to condemn. It is per- 
fectly clear to us, that no moral, no patriotic principle, had 
the smallest effect in producing the late enquiry. ‘The agents 
employed, were not qualified to be the champions of morality ; 
though they might possibly claim pre-eminence, among the 
patriots of the present day. For patriotism and treason, 
like methodism and profligacy, have, unfortunately, become 
almost synonymous terms. — 

In her preface, Mrs. Clarke explains the motives which 
induced her to take the part which she took, in the late 
inquiry before the House of Commons; she represents herself 
as deserted by her illustrious paramour; 4eft in debt; deprived 
of her annuity; harassed by creditors; threatened with 
a gaol; having no resources left, for the maintenance of her- 
self and her children ; it is not very surprising, therefore, that 
she should have yielded to the temptation afforded her; that 
she shonld have accepted the offer made her of a restoration to 


ease and affluence, on the sole condition of stating what she 


knew séspecting the conduct of the Commander-in-chief. 
It is too much to expect, perhaps, from the frailty of human 
nature, that such an offer, under such circumstances, should 
be rejected. She imputes the distressed situation to which 
she was reduced to the impolitic advice of that legal friend 
of the Duke’s, who made so ridiculous a figure on the subject 
m the House. Certainly, his «dvice was most jjudicious, 
lor, whatever ground for discontent the Duke might have had 
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with his discarded mistress, it was neither just nor wise, 
to deprive her of her only means of subsistence. The annuity 
always appeared to us to have been granted, in an unusual 
way, quamdiu se bene gesserit, for the sole purpose of being 
held tm terrorem over the head of the Grantee, with a view 
to prevent the disclosure of all she knew. Faithful, indeed, 
from any thing that has appeared, at least, to the contrary, to 
her part of this implied .contract, she observed a profound 
silence, so long as she received her stipulated income. When, 
by advice, the folly, impolicy, and injustice of which it is 
scarcely possible to characterize, in adequate terms, she was 
reduced to distress, then the tempter seized the favourable 
moment, stepped in with his golden offers, and prevailed on 
her to make that disclosure which such extraogdinary means 
bad been adopted to prevent. That she made it unwillingly, 
and even ‘reluctantly, we can easily believe ; that she could have 
mo other views, than those of interest, with possibly, some 
Jittle portion of wounded vanity, and female resentment, 
thrown into the aceusing scale, is most certain ¢ and, therefore, 
we can give ready credit to her assertion, when, disclaiming all 
motives of patriotism, and of public virtne, as the stimuli of 
her conduct upon this occasion, and the imputed existence of 
which, as the operative cause, she archly and justly ridicules, 
she candidly admits that she was actuated by no other wish or 
desire, than that of extricating herself from her difhculties, 
and of: obtaining the means of future subsistence. This 
motive was so uatural, so conformable with her situation, 
so consistent with her circumstances, that they must be simple- 
tons, indeed, who can seek for another more refined or 
recondite, 

From this statement, it may be urged, that she was an 
interested witness, ail, therefore, not entitled to credit in any 
Court of Justiée. We readily admit, that, had she been 
brought before a court competent to examine her upon oath, 
and had stated, in her evidence, that if complete success should 
attend the efforts of Colonel Wardle, through her testimony, 
she was to receive five thousand pounds, and four hundred 
a year, with some other advantages for her relatives, (and 
these she tells us, were the terms acceded to by Colonel Wardle 
and Major Dodd) the Jury or Court must either have rejected 
her, as an incompetent witness, or, at least have given credit 
to her evidence in no case where it was not corroborated by 
other testimony, either positive or circumstantial, She was 
certainly a bought witness, to all intents and purposes; and 
though hey purchasers afterwards refused to pay the price for 
which, she insists, they stipulated, it was in the conviction that 
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they would fulfil their part of the dishonourable contract, that 
she fulfilled her part of it. In examining her evidence on 
the trial, we carefully discriminated between facts resting 
solely upon her own assertion, and those which were strength= 
ened and confirmed by other facts, or by other testimony ; and 
it was not till we had exercised the most scrupulous circum- 
spection, in weighing, and in comparing all the direct and 
relative circumstances of the case, that we ventured to form 
and to declare our opinion. That opinion, we repeat, as it 
relates to the charges themselves, we have found no occasion to 
alter. 

It is fair, at the same time, to state, that Mrs. Clarke con- 
siders the transaction in rather a different point of view ; she 
evidently regards the promised reward of her services, as 
having’ become due to her the moment she had disclosed 
all that she knew to the confederated accusers of the Com- 
mander in Chief; and that the fulfilment of this promise 
in no wise depended on the issue of the Inquiry in the House 
of Commons.. However. this might be, the result of the 
Inquiry, in our minds, was such as we have stated it to have 
been. In the one case, indeed, less objection would attach 
to her testimony ; but we have taken it in the most unfavour- 
able point of view for her. 

We have thought it necessary to enter into this explanation, 
that none of our readers may misconceive the grounds of our 
decision. By her present publication, Mrs. Clarke appears 
to us to have reduced both parties, her friends and her enemies, 
to an awkward dilemma. Will Mr. Wardle and his friends 
venture to deny her credibility? If they do, they will not 
only belie all their own assertions respecting her veracity, 
pending the inquiry, but will be compelled to admit that, in 
rejecting the charges which they preferred against the Duke 
of York, the House of Commons acted sete: consistently, 
and justly. On the other hand, the firmest champions of the 
Duke, if they insist that she is wholly unworthy of belief, 
while they act consistently with their former sentiments, will 
be deprived of all the benefit which they might derive from 
the strong facts stated in the book before us. Mr. Wardle, 
however, and his followers, (if followers such a man can 
have) must net expect to make such a convenient instrument 
of Mrs. Clarke, as to obtain credit for her testimony where 
it favours their views, and wholly to invalidate it where it 
8 adyerse to themselves. Such is not the march of truth or 
of justice. They are regular, uniform, and consistent, in 
theis progress and operations; they do not give or withhold 
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credit for selfish or partial views; they do not admit the same 
testimony for one purpose, which they reject for another. ‘The 
principle which we laid down in our review of Mr. Rose’s 
observations on Mr. Fox’s history, respecting the credibility of 
Barillon, wi!l apply to this, and to all other general questions of 
evidence. For our part, we, who were neither admirers nor ene, 
mies of Mrs. Clarke, who viewed the inquiry through no false 
medium, who had no prejudice to indulge, no passion to gra- 
tify, are free to declare, that we believed Mrs. Clarke, when 
she delivered her evidence before the House of Commons, in 
allthe leading points of her testimony; and we believe her 
still, in the principal facts stated in this. publication. 
At the beginning of her book she shrewdly observes, 


“¢ T always entertained an indifferent opinion of democratiq virtue, 
or what is fashionably called patriotism; bat I must eanfess my 
acquaintance with Cojonei Warnve, and his associates, has convinced 
me, that the garb of patriotic ardour conceals the most destructive 

assions and principles that can possibly animate the bosom of a social 
being, — passions and principles that bave no end, but in se//-advances 
meni, power, and honours, as 1 shall more fully illustrate. 

** Tf the patriot, who drew me from the shade of undeserved 
‘poverty, to support his charees against a Prince, had but possessed any 
vf the ordinary qualities which belong to conmmon honesty, it is most 
probable his vile system of politics would, at this momeni, haye been 
unknown to the public ; bet when the private principles of a man 
‘are so despicably bad as to aim at the ruin and disgrace of one to 
whom he is indebted for all his popularity ; and the possession of that 
ground which gave him a consequence in the chart of poiitical 
Warfare, what must the reader think of the purity of public virtue, 
when the idea of a private obligation does notexis{ in the wise head 
of this State Tinken, who pants so much to R&PoRM [rather to 
patch, or, like some other tinkers, to make two holes under pretext 
of mending gre] the Enetisu Coysritution ? 

“ The pure, patriotic Colonel, was 100 much elated with the tem- 
porary honours [which] 1 had fixed on his brow, to suffer his happy 
slumbers to be the least roffled by the thoughts, that I could an 
ff unvarnished tale relate,” which would merge him in the pit of 
public'disgrace, [which} he had been so artfully preparing for me. 
But, as he sought to rain me by endeavoering to shake off the 
remembrance of my just claims, be must patiently bear my expo- 
sition of bis conduct as 4 private friend, and a public patriot.” 

* Mr. Wardle appears to usd sposed, in one respect, to imitate 
the conduct of that arch-juggler Buonaparré, who. after having 
made his instruments serve the purpose for which he employed 
them, seeks to throw them off, and either to load them with 
contempt and obloquy, or else to ruin them. and often to 
consign them to an ignominious death. Thus Mr. Wardle 
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courted and solicited, bribed and be-praised, Mrs. Clarke, ‘so 
Jong as he deemed her necessary for the accomplishment of his 
private objects; but the moment she ceased to be so; and 
becomes importunate and troublesome, he suddenly converts 
the paragon of truth into a monster of falsehood, metaimor- 
phoses his angel of sincerity into a demon of ‘deceit, and 
transforms perfect ingenuousness into downright perjury. But 
he must have been an egregious ass indeed, if he supposed, for 
a moment, that a woman, who, whatever may be her defects, 
or her vices, (and in us she will never find apologists for either) 
is as much his superior in native strength of intellect, in inge- 
nuity, acuteness, talent, frankness, and many other more esti- 
mable qualities, as George the ‘l’hird is swperior to Napoleone 
the First, in every thing which can command respect, excite 
affection, or extort esteem, would submit to be at once his 
fool and his dupe; to be deceived and cajoled by him; or pas- 
sively to sustain the most. violent, and the must malignant 
attack, without a single effortto repel them, or to make the 
isoned dart recoil on the man who cast it ut her. 
- But what, the reader will naturally ask, could be the induace- 
ment of Mr. Wardle so to assailthe Duke of York? Did he 
experience any resentinent against him? Did he bear any 
malice towards him? To this we must answer aescimus: It is, 
however, perfectly clear to. us, that nothing like public virtue 
or patriotism, for which he has gained so much.-credit, and for 
which he has been so highly panegyrized, so richly paid, and 
so profusely honoured, especially by certain citizens of London, 
many of whom are as great fools, and some of whom are as” 
great knaves as himself, had the smallest influence on his 
mind, in producing the charges against his Royal Highness. 
Mrs. Clarke assures us, that the great object of the confede- 
rates, Mr. Wardle, Major odd, and Mr. Glennie, was to 
procure the dis:nission of the Duke of York, and the appoint- 
ment of the Duke of Kent m his place, through whose interest 
Wardie was to be made Secretary at War, and. Dodd and 
Glennie, no doubt, were to be otherwise provided for, ‘This 
seems to have been a most romantic project.. Mrs. Clarke 
evidently believes that the Duke .of Kent sanctioned the con- 
duct of these men, and that thev acted not merely by the con- 
Nivance, but under the im:nediate direction of, and in direct 
co-operation with his Royal fiighness. Though we wonder 
that a woman of her acuteness should have been so imposed 
upon; yet we admit there were circumstances in the transaction 
which might ea!!y have misled a weaker and a more ordinary 
mind, Inthe first place, sue could conceive no other adequate mo- 
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tive which could influence them to the adoption of such a line 
of conduct ; inthe next place, Wardle, and the rest, assured her, 
that was the fact; and as Dodd was private secretary to the 
Duke, and might naturally be supposed to enjoy a certain por. 
tion of his confidence, she could scarcely imagine that he would 
emer into such a confederacy against his brother, without the 
express concurrence of his R Highness. But still there is 
not the smallest doubt, in our mind, that she was completely 
deceived, and that the Duke of Kent was a perfect stranger to 
the whole proceeding. ‘I'he Jetters produced by Major Dodd 
from his Royal Highness, containing professions of confidence 
and esteem for his secretary, and exhibited, as he says, as 
proofs of the Duke’s privacy to the transaction, seem to us 
most clearly to have no relation whatever to the business in 
agitation, nor yet to any particular circumstance, but to be of 
a general nature; nor, indeed, is there any evidence brought 
forward to show, that they were even written at the time. 

But this part of the transaction, which involves, most 
seriously, the character of one member of the royal family, is 
of too much importance to be passed over lightly. The motive 
assigned by Mrs. Clarke, on the alleged authority of Wardle 
and Dod, for the extraordinary proceeding imputed to the 
Duke of Kent, is his dissatisfaction with the Duke of York, 
for refusing to call a court-martial to sit on the conduct of his 
brother, while Governor of Gibraltar; a refusal which the 
lady tmputes solely to fraternal affection ; for, in her opinion, if 
the court-martial had examined the affair, the result must have 
been fatal to the military character of his Royal Highness. 
Dodd himself professed the greatest disinterestedness, having 
declared his intention to her of retiring into the country, after 
he had witnessed the elevation of his royal master to the high 
office of Commander-in-chief. ‘ I must confess,” she says, 


* that I had no reason to doubt Major Dodd’s word upon this - 


point, though he has studied in the school of Phillips (Sir 
ichard), and acquired such valuable instruction, under that 
great professor of trick, and example of convenient memory.” 

*« Never” she pursues ‘* were letters written to any man, which 


breathed such affectionate regard, as those of the Duke of Kent to 
Major Dodd. It being necessary to satisfy me that Major Dodd had 


not deceived, with respect to the aurHurity he had from this high 


personage, to ENGAGE, and REMUNERATE my services in the House 
of Commons, the Major brought me many of the Duke’s letters to 
read, not only with respect to myself, but upon other matters; all 
of which gave positive assurance of his sincere friendship for his pri- 
vate secretary.” 
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if any of the letters purporting to have been written by the 
Duke of Kent to Major Dodd, respecting Mrs. Clarte, had been 
produced, we might have been able to form a decisive judgment 
upon them. But, in the first place, was she not deceived as to 
the passages which she supposed related to herself, in these 
letters, by the prepossession of her mind, raised by the as- 
surances of Dodd, that they must bearthat relation? For it is 
not to be supposed that, even if the Duke of Kent had acted 
the part imputed to him, he-would have been so silly, and so 
unguarded, as to put written proofs of his guilt into the hands 
ef any one, even into those of his private secretary, 
which he must have done, had he mentioned Mrs. Clarke's 
name in his letters, or even made a direct reference to the 
business in agitation. Inthe next place, if she were right in 
her conception of the letter, and it really contained such 
passages as justified her conclusion, how did she know that it 
was written by the Duke of Kent; she had only Dodd's word 
for it; and it is possible that he might have fabricated the 
letter. At.all events, as Dodd evidently, according to her 
awn account, not only deceived her once, but actually published 
direct falsehoods, it is much more natural to impute such a 
deception to him, than to believe that the Duke of Kent would 
commit himself in a manner, at once most foolish and most 
unnecessary. On the supposition, indeed, that Dodd deceived 
Mrs. Clarke, and had no authority whatever from the Duke of 
Kent so to act, the whole of the transaction, as it respects both the 
master and the secretary, as related by her, is éasily accounted 
for; whereas, on the supposition of the Duke's sanction and 
concurrence, it is impossible, on any known principles of 
human action, to account for his conduct. ‘Towards the close 
of her work, Mrs. Clarke, in reference to this subject, 
observes ; 

“ However, in confirmation of my statement in page 81, vol. I. 
where I speak of reading the Duke of Kent's letters to Major Dodd, 
in which I am encouraged to stand up aGatnst his own brother, I 
will again introduce to the notice of my readers Mr. Ogilvie, (an 
army agent) who happened to be in my back drawing-room one 
morning at the beginning of the investigation, when Major Dodd 
came up in great haste, with one of the Duke's letters in his hand 3 
and as svon as he entered the front room he read, in a high and exulting 
tone of voice, his royal master’s sentiments with respect lo my future 
reward for the services before related. The whole thing was tustan- 
taneously done; and as soon as he understood that Mr. Ogilvie was in 
the back room, the folding doors of which being half open, he felt 
much embarrassed, and immediately put the letter in his pocket " 
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Here, indeed, Mr. Ogilvie’s testimony may serve to prove 
that a letter, purporting to be a letter from the Duke of Kent 
to Major Dodd, respecting Mrs. Clarke, was actually read to 
her by the Major; but will Mr. Ogilvie’s recollection enable 
him to say whether, if it had been read any where but in Mrs, 
Clarke's house, and under these icular circumstances, he 
should have known, from the cofitext alone, that it referred to 
Mrs. Clarke? And still, if his memory could go so far, and 


that fact were actually admitted, the question occurs, was the . 


letter so read actually written by the Duke of Kent? For our 
part, after duly considering every circumstance, as here un- 
folded, it is the firm conviction of our mind, thatthe Duke of 
Kent was a total stranger to the transaction. With great truth, 
then, might his Royal Highness assert, as he did in the House 
of Lords, on the 6th of February, 1809, pending the inquiry 
into the conduct of his brother, that “ instead of counte- 
mancing such charges, he would do every thing in his power to 
repel them.” ‘I‘his was the test of his sincerity, and not, as 
the author concludes, a proof of his duplicity. We are per- 
suaded that, in this instance, she was herself the dupe of the 
confederates, though she be not willing to admit the fact. 

Major Dodd, however, stands in a very different light. Her 
charges against him rest not upon a basis so loose. ‘Fhey are 
supported by evidence too strong to be overturned. He has, 
most imprudently, committed his sentiments to paper; and the 
lady has, very wisely, printed several of his notes and letters, 
which speak against him with a voice of thunder. 

We had written thus far when we received an evening 
paper, of Monday the 18th of June, containing the following 


most extraordinary, and most. decisive document ; which proves, 


completely, the conclusiveness of our arguments, on the subject 
of the imputed concurrence of the Duke. of Kent, in the charges 
preferred against his brother. We have hitherto reasoned 
solely on the internal evidence supplied by Mrs. Clarke’s own 
Stacement, without any countervailing documents; and thence 
we have deduced, to our own conviction at least, the perfect 
mmnocence of the Duke of Kent, as to the serious accusation 
there advanced. It is, then, with infinite satisfaction that we 
find those conclusions fully justified, and placed beyond thé 


reach of doubt, by the authentic papers which we now pro- 
eced to lay before our readers. 


** The Duke of Kent having seen a recent publication, entitled the 
*€ Rival Princes,” in which he is charged with having ‘sanctioned and 
enconraged the adoption and prosecution of measures tending to the 
manifest injury of a brother's honour and interests, it is impossible 
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chat he should not feel anxious to counteract, immediately, the im- 
pression which must dwell with the country, while such foul and 
unmerited aspersions remain unnoticed. “lo remove, therefore, from 
his character that stigma which would justly attach to it, if it were 
not in his power to prove, that there has not at any time existed the 
smallest foundation fora charge, at the very idea .of which every 
honest man must recoil with horror and indignation— 

«The Duke of Kent has determined to lay before the public the 
following declaration, which was made and committed to paper 
by Captain Dodd, on the 26th ‘day of July last, in the presence of 
the Earl of Harrington and Colonel Vesey, and which was delivered 
to him, to be used at his discretion. At that period the Duke was 
induced to require this declaration, with a view to his own satisfaction, 
in consequence of vatious reports and insinuations which had gained 
circulation. ‘The Communication of it was consequently confined te 
his own family, and to some of his friends; and he had flattered 
himself that it would be unnecessary to make any appeal to the pub 
lic on a matter which affected himself exclusively : noris it without 
sincere concern that he now finds himself under the necessity of enter- 
ing thus publicly into 2 vindication of his conduct. He is, however, 
confident that every liberal mind will give him credit for taking a step 
which he feels to be due to his character, to the honor and dignity of 
his family, and which marks his anxiety to stand well with the coun- 
try in general. 

“ Queries put to Captain Dodd ly his Royal Highness the Duke 

of Kent and his answers thereto, 26th of July, 1809. 

“ Q. Have I, either directly or indirectly, sanctioned, advised, 
or encouraged any attack upon the Duke of York?—A. Never, 
(Signed T. Dodd.) ' 

* Q. Have I had, to your knowledge, any acquaintance or 
communication with Colonel Wardle, or any of the persons cone 
cerned in bringing forward the Investigation respecting the Duke of 
York's conduct, which took place in Parliament last winter either 
direct or indirect ?——A. I feel confident that your Royal Highness 
has no such knowledge or acquaintance. (Signed T’, Dodd.) 

“ Q. Have I, to your knowledge, ever had any acquaintance with, 
or knowledge of Mrs. Clarke, or any communication with her, 
direct or indirect, upon the subject above-named, or any other ?— 
A. I am confident your Royal Highness never had. (Signed T. Dodd.) 

“ Q. Have I ever expressed to you any sentiment which could 
induce you to believe that I approved of what was brought forward 
in Parliament against the Duke of York, or of any proceeding that 
would tend to his obloquy or disgrace ?—~A. Never. I have 
your Royal Highness lament the business viva voce, and you made 
the same communication to me in writing. (Signed T. Dodd.) 

“ Q. Have you ever to your recollection expressed yourself, 
either by word or in writing, either to Col. Wardle or Mrs. Clar 
or any other petsons connected with the investigation of the Duke of 
York's conduct, in any way that could give them reason ‘to suppose 
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that } approved of the measure, or would countenance those con. 
cerned in bringing it torward ?—A. Never. But I have, on the 
contrary, expressed myself that your Royal Highness would have a 
very different feeling. (Signed T. Dodd.) 

_ ** Q. What were my expressions ou the subject of the pamphlet 
which appeared, passing censure on the conduct of the Duke of 
York, aud others of my Family, and holding up my character to 
praise ; and what have been the sentiments which I heave uniformly 
expressed on similar publications, whether in the newspapers or 
otherwise }—A. I have invariably heard your Royal Highness regret 
that any person should attempt to do justice to your own character 
at the expense of thatof the Dukeof York, or any other member of 
your family. (Signed T. Dodd.) 

** Q. During the ten years you have been my private Secretary, 
when, in the most confidential moments, I have given vent to my 
wounded frelings upon professional subjects, did you ever hear me 
express myself inimical to the Duke of York, or that I entertained 
an expectation of raising myself by his fall ?—A. Never, on the 
contrary, 1 have frequently beard your Royal Highness express your- 
selt very differently. (7. Dodd.) 

“* Vhe above questions, written in Colonel Vessey's hand, were 
all dictated by me. 


(Signed) “ EDWARD. 
** Inthe presence of Lord Harrington, 

(Signed) ‘“‘ HARRINGTON. 
* Castle Hdl Lodge, June 16, 1810. «J. A.VESSEY. 


After this confession of Major Dodd, the. deliberate act of 
his mind, not to be frittered away by explanation; not a sub- 
ject on which the parties are, at some future period, (to use 
Lord Folkestone’s ambig::ous words) to “ come to an under- 
standing,” in short, not to be contradicted, nor yet to be misun- 
derstood, It is a plain, direct, positive, and unequivocal state- 
ment of facts, on the grand point at issue between Mrs, 
Clarke, and the confederated accusers of the Duke of York. 
Now it is, that Mr. Ogiivie’s evidence becomes of the first 
‘importance. If that gentleman can only recollect the perusal 
of a letter by Major Dodd to Mrs. Clarke, purporting to be a 
letter written by the Duke of Kent, to satisfy Mrs. Clarke’s 
gind, or so represented to be by the Major, at the time he 
produced it, then will the charge be, indeed, fixed upon the 
head of Mr. Dodd. Mrs. C. relates the substance of several 
conversations which she had with Dodd on this subject ; but as 
these conversations were between parties equally interested, and 
consequently, as one may assert, and the other deny, the evi- 
dence of a third person, or the production of some written 
document, becomes necessary in order to make the scale of 
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credibility preponderate. Such evidence Mr. Ogilvie can pro- 
duce. ‘There is, indeed, abundant proofs of Major Dodd’s 
connection with Wardle and Glennie, and of his active con- 
currence in the prosecution of the charges against the Com- 
mander-in-chief. A letter of Dodd's to Wardle, dated Sloane 
Street, Nov. 21, 1808, is inserted in the first volume of the 
work before us, (p 43) in which reference is made to the 
co-operation of Mrs. Clarke in that prosecution, though evi- 
dently in cautious and studied terms. Several short notes from 
Dodd to Mrs. C. are also inserted, which relate immediately, and 
unequivocally, to the inguiry before the House of Commons, 
and some of which direct her attention to those points, which 
i, would be most important for her to press in ber evidence. 
But still, no letter is produced, no document to prove his 
assertions respecting the concurrence of the Duke of Kent in the 
project. ‘lhis fact rests for credit on the possitive assertions 
of Mrs. Clarke, on certain indirect circumstantial evidence, 
and on the testimony of Mr. Ogilvie. Mrs. Clarke herself is 
very precise in relating not merely the substance, but, in some 
instances, the very words of her conversations with Dodd on 
this very point. After the Duke’s speech in the House of 
Lords, already noticed, Mrs. Clarke observes, that on reading 
it in the papers, 


“« T said to Major Dodd, ‘is it possible that the Duke of Kent 
could have the face to stand up in the House of Lords, after all he 
had done against the Duke of York ?? ‘ Poh! poh!’ said Dodd, 
‘ that was political ;—appearances, you know, my little lady, must 
be kept up—and my royal friend says, ‘ that a man is never con- 
sidered guilty till he be proved so ;’— besides, it would not be prudent 
for him (of all men) to avow his real sentiments at present.'—The 
faithful Secretary continued to observe, that he had been requested, 
by the Duke of Kent, since his speech in the House of Lords, to 
suspend adl personal communication with him, till the investigation 
was over, lest his visits to Ealing should teadto the discovery of 
proceedings which might be fatal to the object of their most sanguine 
_wishes. ‘It is absolutely necessary,’ said the Major, ‘ that we 
should be more circumspect than ever in our proceedings ; and when 
l inform you, that his Majesty has beard, that I accompanied you the 
tirst night you went to the House of Commons, and became inebri- 
ated with drinking success to the great cause, 1 am sure you will think 
with me, that there is a necessity of being very Cautious in all we do 
and say ; and, for the future, I shall not visit Westbourne-place till the 
dusk of the day. It appeared that the King had repeated observa- 
tions that were made on that evening, all of which were trug ; .and 
which induced us to be more circumspect in the future’ management 
ef our political affairs.’ ” 
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She then proceeds to state, that in consequence of a report, 
which she says was perfectly true, that Dodd had obtained 
possession of some of her papers, he became extremely 
uneasy, and prepared, as the best means of removing the 
unfavourable impression which this circumstance must make 
en the public mind, that he (Dodd) should go downto the 
House of Commons, and volunteer his testimony, in support 
of his Royal Master’s declaration in the Upper House. This, 
Dodd is here said to have stated as the Duke's wish. Mrs, 
Clarke’s spirit, however, revolted from this proposition, which 
she considers as pregnant with villanv ; and Dodd, in conse- 


quence, did not dare to carry it imo effect. He hit, however, , 


upon another expedient, also stated to be the suggestion of Itis 
master, equally notable, and, in Mrs. Clarke’s view of the case, 
equally Acncurahle, which appears to -have extorted her 
reluctant consent. It having been stated in a paragraph, in 
a Morning Paper, that he had been dismissed from the 
situations which he held under the Duke of Kent, in conse- 
quence of Donovan's evidence in the House of Commons, 
Dodd wrote the following letrer to the Morning Chronicle, 
“which” says the lady, “as J did not seriously object to, he 
gave the same evening to Mr. Hague, who was instructed to 
request his friend, Mr. Finnerty, to insert it in the Morning 
Chronicle, as early as possible.” 

“Mr. Epiror,—In your paper of the 15th inst. it is stated, J 


have been removed from the situations I held under His Royal High- . 


ness the Duke of Kent. As that statement is altogether unfounded, 
I must request you to insert -this contradiction, of so ratse and 
INJURIOUS a paragraph; & ALSO MOST SOLEMNLY DECLARE, 
THAT I NEVER DID, DIRECTLY NOR INDIRECTLY, apply to Mrs, 
Clarke. for the possession of ANY PAPER OF DOCUMENT WHAT 
even !!! 
* THOMAS DODD. 
“* Sloane Street, March 16th, 1809.” 
On this statement Mrs. Clarke thus addresses her readers : 


** Pray, reader, reflect upon this solemn declaration to the public, 
as coming from a gentleman in the high station of private and confi« 
dential Secretary toa Prince ;—then compare it with the following 
letter, and the other documents of this narrative. It would be an 
insult to the understanding of my readers, if I were to dwell at. any 
length on this part of my subject, in order to shew Major Dodd's 
character in a clearet point of lights than these documents illutrate. 
* Tuesday Morning —My Dear Mrs. Clarke, I have been so il] these 
two days, that I havé not been able to quit the house, excepting a 
quarter of an hour yesterday, for [ have looked out every paper in my 
desk, where the letters are contained, to find those you alluded to; 
but J cannot meet with them; and as J always kept the whole care- 
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tied up in two parcels, it seems to. me impossible, that any 

fall out. I perfectly, however, recollect a French letter, but 
none from Princess S. therefore, you may be sure it was never ip 
my possession, for I have been extremely particular in returning you 
every paper which you entrusted to my charge, 1 will, however, 
rummage once more, and if J find any thing, I will bring it to yeu 
to morrow forenoon, when I expect to be abie to havg the pleasure 
tg see you, 

** Your's most truly, 


“ty. 0,” 


That here was a complete contradiction, in substance, no 
man of common sense, and common honesty, will pretend to 
deny. But Dodd may. possibly contend, that though one 
of these statements mav be substantially false, yer, that both 
may. be ditera//y true. For, in the fetter to rhe ediior of the 
Morning Chronicle, though the circumstance appears to have 
escaped the acute penetration of Mrs, Clarke, he artfully 
connes his denial to the fact of his application to Mrs. 
Clarke for papers, and not to the actual possession of them, 
‘And, in his letter to her, he specifically refers to papers 
entrusted to is charge. Now, it is very certain that he might 
have obtained possession of those papers, without having 
applied’ for them. Mrs. Clarke . may have ‘spontaneously 
offered them to his perusal, and entrusted them tohis charge; 
or his friend Wardle may have made the application to her 
for the same purpose. In either of these cases, it is evident, 
the assertions of Dodd would be literally true, though sub- 
stantially false. Mrs. Clarke might then exclaim, with the 
enraged Macbeth, ‘* Curse onthese juggling fiends who keep 
the word of promise to the ear, but break it to the hepe. 
Stull, however, such an excuse would not avail Major Dodd: 
The impression meant to be conveyed \by his published letter, 
and actually conveyed too, was, that he had not been in pos- 
session of, nor had any thing'to do, directly or indirectly, with 
any of Mrs. Clarke’s papers or documents relating to the Duke 
of York. If, therefore, his subsequent letter to Mrs, Clarke, 
be not a forgery, he must stand convicted, before the British 
public, of a palpable and flagrant violation of truth. 

Mrs. Clarke adduices some further circumstancés in support 
of her charge against Dodd, During. the inquiry in the 
House of Commons, Mr. Whitbread called upon her to pro, 
duce the letter which the Duke of York, had, written to her, 
after their separation. These letters, she asserts, were at that 
time in the possession of Major Dodd. . Being ordered to 
fetch them, a young nobleman, whom she calls the Earl of 
No. 144, Vol. 36, Jurie, 1810. = 
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Montfart,.’(Baton: Montford, .we suppose) insisted on accom. 
panying/hers » They-drove to her house in Westbourne Place, 
and ‘she, leaving the peer in her-patlour, stept out, and ran to 
Dodd's, in Sloane Street, whom she fortunately found at home, 
and having obtained the letters, she sent them to the House of 
Commons. But this circumstanée, it will be seen, rests 
entirely upon’ her own assertion. | She relates another anecdote 
of Dodd, who js said to have. employed a low fellow, of the 
name, of M'Cullum, (whom Wardle had engaged to write 
a pamphlet against the Duke of York, and in favour of the Duke 
of Kent) “* to engage persons: to’ perambulate Pall Mall, St. 
James’s Street, the Royal Exchange, and other,great public 
streets. of the Metropolis, with placards, in order to annoy 
the Duke of York, and give publicity to M’Cullum’s pamplilet, 
which had been written expressly for that purpose, and to serve 
the Duke of Kent. 

«« «These fellows,’ said Dodd, ‘ were walking about with the pla. 
cards ; and:Colonel Warpre and myself have been this day following 
them up and. down Pall Mail, to observe what degree of attention 
they produced, and,,\I,assure you, we have been much gratified with 
their attraction of public curiosity.’ On my remonstrating with 
him, for descending to such a paltry and dirty act, he told me, 
that nothing, could be dirty enough, or low enough, to be employed 
against the Dake of York.” * 


She asserts that. Colone! Wardle was present at this con- 
versation. »; Our remarks. have unavoidably extended to such 
allength, om this part of Mrs. Clarke’s subject, that we find it 
impossible, without trespassing too ‘far on our prescribed 
limits, ¢o/-bring this article to a conclusion in the present number. 
We are therefore compelled to postpone our further account 
gf the book to the ensuing month. 

: ( To.be Continued. ) 
—_—- —— — 
iv. Introduction te Arithmetic; ora complete Exercise Book; for 
» the use beth of Teachers, and Students ; being the Kirst Part of 

@ General Course of Mathematics, &c. By John Bonnycastle, 
. Professor of Mathematics, at the Royal Military Academy, 

Woolwich. . 8vo.. Pp. 400. Price 10s. bound. Johnson 

-and Co, 1810. : 


Fr’ may’ not ‘teadily appear what can have given occasion to 
offer to the public another book on the subject of arithmetie, 
after the very’ aiple stipply of works’ of this kind, which they 
have'so long possessed. Almost every master of a little school 


; : : 5 


seems to'think that his character, for abilities in his profession, 


is’ not sufficiently known or’established, unless ‘he Jas pac ‘forth 
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\ 
his little manual of his art to the world; or, at least, to his 
admiring pupils.. Hence, the miultiiudinous diversity of books 
of this kmd, offering always some shew of improvements 
and advantages. So that every kind of commercial object, and 
plan of education, seems to be amply furnished with its 
appropriate systent of instruction. “Nor are ‘our more literary 
seminaries at all deficient in this respect: most of them having 
their system, or course, peculiarly adapted to their particular 
objects and purpose. Neither has the author of the book, 
now under notice, been at all backward in this practice, having 
amply supplied young students, with several neat manuals for 
their use, in the various lines of his occupation; such as, his 
Arithmetic, his Mensuration, his Algebra, &c. consisting 
usually of the old materials, pretty neatly disposed and enforced; 
for where can hardly be room for the display of much 
novelty as to invention, or new discoveries. If a favoured 
author succeeded in establishing a student’s book, on arithmetic, 
presently would it be fo'lowed by Mr. B.’s imitation of it, and 
competition ; if an able work on Mensuration, presently fol- 
lowed Mr. B.’s imitation and abridgement of it, and so on 
(sometimes imitating, at others, copying largely, as from 
Mr. Keith’s book on Trigonometry) to the present time and 
Occasion, | 

We cannot, by our honest approbation, encourage such a 
practice as this, which we must rather condemn as ungenerous 
and disreputable ; especially.in an author having acquired some 
reputation; for, where the ground has been aiiiply occupied 
before, what fair reason and pretence can be urged for over- 
‘crowding the space. or expelling the occupant? Nor can we 
approve the turn of sentiment, which induces an author to 
avail himself of the reputation he’has obtained with the public, 
and swell out a little book of arithmetic, seHing at half a 
crown, till it may pass for a 10s. 8vo. and this, not by increas- 
ing the contents of the work, but, rather, considerably reduci 
them! Only employing very large types and open lines, me 
an octavo page!—By which means the book is at once ‘less 
complete. and extensive than it was before, and less commodious 
for use, but raised to four times the price. We are, indeed, quite 
ata loss to account for Mr. 8.’s conduct in this fristanée. But 
let us see what he says for himself, in the advertisement pre- 
fixed to this edition, which ts, in fact, the 10th; i. e. anew work 
In 8vo. being the tenth ec'tion of a little duodecimo manual, 
yet, advertised, and soliciting the favour of the public as a 
new Daok. 


My former treatise,” says, Mr. B, on the subject of the present 
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performance, having passed through a nnmber of editions, and been 
in general use for near 30 years past, I have been induced, by such a 
flattering mark of long-continued approbation, to undertake an entire 
revisal of the work, in order to render it still more deserving the 
favour and patronage of the public; and, as the various alterations, 
additions, and improvements, tliat have been, made in every part of it, 
have greatly increased its bulk, I have been led to reprint it in a form 
that, it is conceived, will be thought more convenient and respectable, 
by some of the higher classes of students, and general readers, than 
that in which it has hitherto appeared. It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that a corrected and improved edition, taken from the present 
one, will continue to be published in 12mo. as usual.” 


This declaration quite astonishes us !—Really, if we were of 
Mr. B.’s counsel, we should blush to perceive a man, in such 
a respectable situation, uttering such flimsy amd fallacious 
pretences,—‘ more convenient and respectable,” indeed ! and 
is it really a fact, that the alterations, &c. have increased its 
bulk ? Or is not this increase wholly owing to the large type 
and open lines? On a pretty minute comparison of the 

resent, with the former editions of the same work, after 
eerie and allowing for the additions on the one hand, and 
the substractions on the other, we are decidedly of opinion, 
that the latter considerably exceed the former; and that, if 
printed as small and as close as before, the work would occupy 
fewer sheets than it did formerly. We are not, indeed, aware 
of any “ classes of students,” to whom a large and cumbersome 
volume can be more “ convenient” than a smaller one, of the 
same quantity of matter, nor any to whom it can appear more 
‘* respectable” to have an old book offered them in the shape 
of a new one, yet not to discover it till they have made the 
purchase. On the contrary, had Mr. B. consulted his own 
respectability,” it will be generally thought that he would 
neither have followed such practices, nor have devised 
such puerile excuses. It must be difficult then to find a reason 
for this bulky edition of a small book, unless it be to lay part 
of the pees under contribution to a larger amount. For 
this book being pre of a mercantile nature and complexion, 
with specimens of Bills of Parcels, &c. and the Royal Military 
Academy, as is well known, being already furnished with proper 
books, adapted and approved by long experience, Mr. B. could 
never hope to have it introduced there, to supersede them, #f 
it were even possible he could so far forget the gratitude due to 
Dr. Hutton, to whose favour we have always understood he 
owes his situation in the Academy. No, we are convinced that 
nothing in human shape could be so base and depraved as that. 
As to tlre announced additions and improvements, we do hot 
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perceive many, though we have traced :any diminutions 
throughout the work, particularly some whole sections in the 
Jatter part. ‘The alterations are frequent, mostly of small im- 
port, as in the examples of the compound numbers in the first 
or leading rules. ‘Those most particularly, and _boastingly 
insisted on are, first, the improvement in stating of questions in 
Rule of Three, by which the method, and rule for working, 
both for questions indirect and inverse proportion, are reduced 
. to the same directions, being the same as that delivered in 
Dr. Hutton’s small book of arithmetic, for the use of schools, 
first published almost fifty years ago.—Secondly, we observe, 
in the chapter relating to the extractions of roots, the new 
approximating ru'e given for the cube root; and, therefore, 
if roots in general; on the former, the author observes, with 
much seeming interest, that it was communicated to him by 
some person, who said he had it from the late Mr. James Dodson; 
of the latter he affects to give a demonstration, cautiously con- 
cealing whence he took it; viz. from Dr. Hutton’s volume of 
tracts, in quarto, published in the year, 1786, where the rules 
were first investigated and demonstrated. 

Is the inventor of a particular rule, to be held up to admira-. 
tion, on the authority of “a person,” a John Nokes or Thomas 
Styles ? and is the name of the discoverer of a simple general rule, 
including all the particular cases, to be carefully suppressed ? 
Isthis liberal? Is it fair?-What may be the meaning of such 
cautious mystery ? Passing over many smaller matters, another 
new improvement, much boasted of, is that for working questions 
in what is called the rule of double position, which again 
we find to be essentially the same method as was given in 
Dr. Hutton’s course of. mathematics, for the use of the 
academy.—See the first volume, both in the Arithmetic andinthe 
Algebra, ‘These are all the improvements that are particularly 
boasted of! Besides these, we find, at. the end of the volumes 
atable of square and cube numbers, with the square and cubic 
roots of the same, to two thousand, the first thousand of which 
appear to have been copied also from Dr. Hutton’s course, 
without acknowledgement! Conduct like this deserves, nay 
5 el reprobation ; and we regret much, that, in consequence 

ity we can award no praise to the volume before us. 
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Duigenan on the Nature and Extent of the Demands of the 
Trish Roman Catholics, &8c. 


( Concluded from p. 5%.) 


Tue extracts which are given in our former number, from this 
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excellent ‘work, unecnivocally proved, that ‘the foul and 
calumnious charges made by “Mr. Parnell, in his history of 
the penal laws, against king Williain and the Irish Parliament, 
for having vioiated the articles’ of Limerick, wete. quite. 
grotindless. 1 
We shall now endeavour to give, as concisely as we ¢an, 
thé‘author’s observations on the origin and policy of the penal 
ldws, which wére feanded in self-preservation, the first law of 
ifaturé, as the Frit, Romanists, from their envenortied hatred 
to a profestifit stutt, which ‘necessarily flows from the 
fundamental principles of their religion, frequently endeavoured 
td OVeriurm the'estoblished church, and to sepdrate their. native 
cotittry frony England, with the at! of every toreign enemy 
of the empire, winch they uniformly solicited. In. page 108, 
he observes, that im free popeldr governments, the possession 
of landed property 1s eecom panied wrt! political powers and, 
therefore, that the object of the two popery laws, enacre? in 
the second and eighth of Queen Anne's reign, was to lessen the 
political power ‘of the Irish Romanists, by dividing such 
Janded estates then in their se1zin, into equal portions amongst 
the children, in case the eldest son of a Romanist, so seized, 
rieglected or decliried to conform to the Protestant religion, 
within a year’and a day after the death of his tather, and to 
preserve the estate, subject t6 such reasonable portions, for 
younger children, as the Lord Chancellor should think 
proper, and tothe payment of his father’s debts, to-such eldest 
gon, in case he contormed to the Protestant religion, in the 
life time of his father; which was for the purpose of pre- 
venting bis father from disigheériting him, on account of his 
conformiuy. These laws, also, prevented Romanists from 
purchasing or acquiring lands in fee simple, or any other 
estate in them, except leases for thitty-one years, at a rent 
not less than two-thirds of the réat value. If, however, 4 
Romanist should attempt to procure any other landed interest, 
he could hold it only for the -bene!'t of the first Protestant who 
should discover and sue for it. Such was the scope of the 
popery Jaws, enacted in the reign of Quneeti Anne, whrch have 
n so patheticaliy deciaimed! against by Dr. Curry.and Mr. 
Edmund Burke; and, though they were repealed ‘in the year 
2782; they are set torth im the history of the penal laws, 
as an instance of Protestant oppression. Tlese laws did not 
deprive a Romanist, or his. children, of one acre of Jand, 
of which he was seized at the time of their enaction. They 
provided for his wife and younger children, and for the 
payment of ‘his dand fide debts: They prohibited him from 
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acquiring any additional landed property ; but they left him the 
free and unconstrained enjoyment of his personal property ; and 
Kis'personal liberty and civil rights, in other respects, were as well 
secured to him as to‘his Protestant fellow subjects. In page 11, 
the author observes, that these laws were remedial and not penal 
being calculated to prevent the acquisition of political power by 
4 sect, whose impotence, in that particular, is the only security to 
the state for their peaceable conduct; their religion’ forming 
them into a faction, incurably hostile to the state: He also 
clearly shews, that they were not an infringement of the articles 
of Limerick, ‘The Doctor enumerates, in pages 111, 112, 
113, and 114, many Popish writers, and even some Protestant, 
among whom are Mr, Edmund Burke, Mr. Arthur Young the 
agticulturist, and Mr. Parnell, who reprobate the Parliament, 
with great severity, for enacting these laws, as contrary to the 
principles of natural equity, and to those of the Christian reli- 
1, and who represent them as ‘* a scandal to the boasted good 
aith* of'the English nation, and a mockery of that equitable 
pret whose precepts are founded in the purest principles of 
justice and humanity, without considering that the fundamental 
tenets of popery are framed for the peculiar purpose of subvert- 
ing every state, and of destroying every imtividual, that will 
not submit to the supremacy , and to the tyranny’ and rapacity of 
the Roman pontiff.”. The Doctor, after stating, in p. 114, that 
it ill becomes the advocates of Popery to make such charges 
and such appeals to the principles of Christianity; proceeds; to 
shew; that Doctor Troy, Romish titular Archbishop of Dublin, 
pronownces, in a publication, so late as the year 1793, the 
decrees of general councils to be of infallible authority in the 
Romish* church, ‘that Me particularly quotes the 4th Lateran 
council; whose canons enjoin, as a religious duty, the extirpation 
of héretics,+ (that is, all Christians differing from the Church 
of Rome) and the dethronement of heretical sovereignsy who 
cither‘refuse or neglect to purge their dominions of them. | It 
also decrees, that all engagements entered into with heretics, 
though sanctioned by oath, are nullities inthemseives. It cannot 
be a matter of surprise, then, that such doctrines have produced 


~~ 








* It is repeatedly enjoined Wy the canon Taw of the Romish church, 
that no faith is to be kept with heretics. 

t By its third canon, eternal salvation is offered to those who shall 
proceed to extirpate heretics. This accounts for the sanguinary prin- 
ciples of the Irish Papists of nearly three centuries ; or a Popish 
erat is bound, by his canonical oath, to infuse these canons into his 
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treasonable conspiracies, rebellions, and massacres, mm such states 
as were sofortunate, as tod get rid of the galling yoke of the 
Romish ichurchs ‘The fourth Lateran council was confirmed 
by the councilsof Constance, Basil, and Trent. That of 
Constance converied in 1414, A, Ds requires*: all archbishops, 
bistiops, commissaries, or elect persons, by virtue of their 


obedience, to see thet the exurpation ot heretics be. carried 


intoeffect; and, in its 19th session, it declares, that farth is 
notto be kevtwith heretics. It pronounces also, that all. here. 
tics, all followers and defenders of them, sha!! be excommuni- 
cated every Sundaviand bolidav.t. 1: isdecreed, by the council 
of Basil, that the decrees of a general council are infallible, and 
therefore cannot err ;$ and that it would be blasphemy to assert 
that the sentences, canons, anc decrees of a general council were 
not dictated by the Hily Ghest.§ The council of, Trent 
decrees, * Beit therefore knowmto all men, that the most holy 
¢anons are to be exuctly, and, as taras ‘possible, indiscriminately 
observed by ali."il | The Pope’s deerees are also beld to be of 
equal authority as general councils: ** Whoever shall presume 
to conten the opimions, mandates, interdicts, sanctions, or 
decrees, witolesomely prompigated by the Bishop of Rome, let 
him be accnrsed.’2] : 

The Rev. Dr. Mi'ner, Vicar Apostolic of the Romish 
Church, says, inp. 07 of his ecclesiastical democracy, that 
the unerring: voice of ithe whole church is delivered in her 
general councils, and that the fourth Lateran is called, hy way 
ef distinction, thegreat council; and he also. says, “that ihe 
Pope has a right of addressing his doctrinal instructions and 
ecclesiastical mandatés, to every portion of the church, and 
that they do not derive theirmauthority. from the acceptance of 
such portion: of the church, and if thev are not opposed by 
tleehurch at Jarge, they are roi\be received as coming from 
Christ ‘himself?’ > Doctor Duigenan mentions, , with just 
mMdignation, In p.217, the imposture practised on the British 
public mn 1791, by the Romaimsts, who, to get rid of the odium 
and of the alarm, which the beforeemeniioned intolerant and 
sanguinary doctrines must excite, published the opinions of 
some foreign Popish Universities, that they were not tenets of 
the Romish Church: a talschood se-giaring that it requires no 
other refutation, than the quotations which we have made 
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* Sess. xlv. apud Binium, tom. vii. p.1124. + Ibid. p. 1121. 

$ Tom. vii. apud Biniam, p. 128. § Ibid. 131. {] Sess. xxv. cap. 20, 
~ ¥| Nicolaus pap, in synod. univers. Rom. decret, 2da.pars. caut. 25. 
quast, 2. ' 
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from their general councils! As the penal laws were repealed’ 


in the years 1792 and 1793, the Doctor truly observes, in De 
120, that) complaints of their. severity, at this. time, by, Mr, 
Parnel!, can answer no other purpose but to inflame the Roman- 
ists against the government, and their Provestant fellow subjects, 

€).SayS, In p, 122, that,, notwathstanding this. repeal, the 

omanists,, in the year 1793, the grand wra of their emanci- 
pation, entered into.a conspiracy, in conjunction and alhance, 
with the French directory, to break out ito rebellion, for the 
avowed purpose of separating. Ireland for ever from. Great 
Biicain,” and establishing a democratic repubiic under the. pro- 
tection of France. 

From p. 122 to p. 132, he gives some of the leading facts 
and prominent features of tha: horrid rebeihon, which broke 
outin the year 17y8, and slews, that in the course of it the 
Romanists carried into practice the leading tenets of their 
religion, prescribed by the fourth Lateian council, viz. the 
extirpation of heretics, and the nullity of caths taken toa Pree 
testant staie. to p. 132 he obseives, on the conduct of the 
Popist: rebels in che. province of Leinster. “* The butcheries 
(of the Protesrants) committed by these monsters, in cold 
biond, at Vinegar Hill, Enniscorthy, Wexford Bridge, and 
various other vlaces in the counties of Dublin, Kildare, Car- 
low, Wick ow, and Wexford, are notorious; yet, to the 
astomisument of every Irish Protestant, many English gentle- 
men, froin their uncommon atrocity, either dishelieve, or 
affect to. disbelieve them. They are faithfully, honestly, and 
impartially set’forth in the history of the rebellion, published 
by Sir Richard Musgrave, Bart. in the appendix to which 
he has accurately stated and published the undeniable docu- 
ments, most of them public record», by which all the principal 
facts of his history are veritied, and on which they are founded. 
Sir Richard is a gentleman of known integrity and honour, 
To prove that. he did not mean to publish a garbled account 
of these horrid transactions, he dedicated his book: to the 
Marquis Cornwallis, then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland.’’ In 
p- 133 he observes, ** that his, Lordship’s. conduct, after his 
arrival in Ireland, proved that his instructions were to disarm 
the rebels, rather by conciliatory measures, than by force ; 
that, therefore, immediately aficr his arriva!, the government 
* They solicited the aid of the Spaniards in Elizabeth's reign for 
that purpose, and the assistance of the Pope, the Spaniards, and the. 
French, in the reign of Charles I. . 
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d Prdclatations offering pardori'to all the rebels who 
should sicbimit and surrender thei arms; that, in short, pardon 
and every kind of favours’ were generally ‘bestowed on the 
Mstirgems, notwithstanding their atrocious conduct ; and every 
miéthod wa wsed to stifle the Voice of the Protestatit loyal 
gibjects, ¢tying out for vengeatice on the murderers of thei? 
fathers; Husbands, wives, children, and relations. “Under stich 
éircumstances, it Cannot be wotidered, that the Marquis Corn- 
Wallis eauséd his secretary to write to Sir Richard Musgrave, 
Ris disapprobation of his history of the rebellion, and to pub- 
lish ic in the daily prints; which is qhoted in the history of 
the penal laws, and in every other publication, in favour of 
Popeér¥. It is to be observed, however, that this disapprobation 
of Sit Richard’s history of the rebellion; does not contain the 


_ Smallest hint that any part of it is, in an¥ parti¢dlar, untrue ; 


But that ix tends strongly to revive thé dreadful “* animosities 
Which had so strongly distracted the ccuntry, and which it is 
the duty of every good subject to endeavour to compose.” The 
Doctor then observes; th p. 135, that “ nothing can, in a more 
decided manner, express the résolution of the then English 


Ministry, in favoar of these sanguinary Trish rebels, and their 


determination to support then agaitist the Irish Protestants, the 
only loyal subjects of his Majesty in’ that country, than this 
éerisure of the Marquis on the publication of Sir Richard’s book, 
of unthpeachable truth ; and it demonstrated the nature of the 
Masquis’s ‘instructions. In pe 1365 the Docto? observes, that 

nothitig could shew more forcibly the good policy, nay, the 
necessity, of the Popery laws, than the bréaRing out of this 
rebellion, in 1768, just five years after the repeal of them.® 
Brom the commencement of their enaction, after the surrender 
of Limerick, till the year +798, above a century, Ireland’ con- 
untied free from rebellion 5 the laws were getierally executed, 
ex¢ept in some particular instances, when they were interrupted 
BY hecal and temporary insiirrections in some counties. Inipo- 
tence, the effect of those laws, not inclination, restrained the 
Romish rebels, and the country enjoyed quiet for a much longer 
space of time than it had ever enjoyed, from the accession of 
Elizabeth, and the establishment of the Protestant religion. If 
any thing could have opened the eyes of the British ministers, 
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* Lord Clare foretold, in the Irish House of Lords, in the year 
¥7O3, while the bill for repealing the last of the penal laws was before 
the'Howse, that England would have to win Ireland again with the 
sword, if the Roman Catholics obtained any share of political power, 
allading to the elective franchise. 
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gnd dispelled the film spread éver thém by Mr. Edmund Burke, 
jn respect to Irelahd, this rébelhon w6uld have done it.” Ti 
p. 139, he truly obsérves, thet thé extraordinary favours and 
lenity shéwn to the Irish Romanists, did hot teconcile Or attach 
oné of them to the government, for, 6n the landing of but one 
thousand French under Genéral Humbert, a few motths after 
the suppression of the rebellion, many thousands of the Romisli 
ulation, headed and encouraged by their ptiests; joined 
them; by which they were enabled to penetrate into the centre 
of the country, and to advaheé Within fifty miles of Dublin, 
though Marquis Cornwallis had marchéd against them with a 
regular army of 11,000 men. | 
In p. 142 the Doctor observes, “‘ that a Romish priest, of the 
name of Caulfield, titular bishop of Ferns, and a number of 
his diocesan clergy, published a pamphlet censarimg that part 
of Sir Richard Musgrave’s history,in which he implicated many 
of the Popish clérgy in thé guilt of rebellion. This was .a 
piece of as much audacity, as it was of fraud and tinftuth. Sir 
Richard published a réply* to it, which so effectually refuted 
the assertions and affidavits contained in Caulfield’s book, that 
its publication was suppressed,.and, in a month after the print- 
ing of Sir Richard’s reply, not a single copy of Caulfield’s 
was to be procured at any bookéeller’s shop, though a numerous 
impression of it had been pritited, both in Great Britain and 
Ireland, afid had been circulated, with uncommon sédulity, in 
the most noted towns iri both countries. This book of Caul- 
field would not have been taken notice of hére, had it rot béen 
quoted in the history of the penal laws.t It is remarked, that 
the Irish Romish faction, and their host of hireling scribblers, 
have never dared to select any one material and prominént fact, 
stated in Sir Richard Musgrave’s History of the Rebellion, atid 
deny the truth .of it, (except by the above futile attempt ‘of 
Caulfeld) but have universally contented themselves with 
general ayuse of the work, and calling it fables of Sir Richard 
Musgrave; dolus versatur in generalibus. They know they dare 
hot, the authentic documents are annexed, and dénial would 
only expose them to farther detection, disgrace, and tonvié- 
tion.”’ 
In the first part of Dr. Duigenan’s work, which we reviewed, 
mention is made of a work, entitled, “* Pieces of Irish 
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* Printed for Archér, College-green, Dublin, and for Jobn Stock- 

dale, Piccadilly, London. : é 
+ Mr. Pariell ‘doés not take notice of this answer to Caulficld’é 

book. 
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,” written by two leading conspirators in the treasonable 
plot of 1798, Emmet and M'Nevin, who were banished at, 

time, and who are now in America, They give in ita 
false and perverted statement of the events which preceded 
that woeful period. It. was printed at New York, in the year 
3807, and as it is peculiarly calculated to inflame the popish. 
multitude against the government, and their protestant fellow 


subjects, by the calumnies, the falsehoods, and the scandalous . 


abuse of both, which it contains, it has been reprinted and 
republished in Dublin; though it is really a most treasonable 
and seditious publication. The Doctor observes, in page 146, 
“ The history of the penal laws, {rom page 87 of the London 
Edition of it, published by Harding, No. 36, St. James’s Street, 
to p. 141, is entirely talsen, as to all its facts, and generally 
its, reasoning, from the book of Emmet and M‘Nevin, begin- 
ning at p.i2, and ending at page 91, in many parts of it, 
literally ; as for tmstance, from page 128, to p.133 of the 
History, it is copied literally. from the 46th, 47th, and 4s 
pages of the book of Emmet and M‘Nevin; and in many 
other instances the copy is literal. .And it cannot escape 
the notice of the reader, with what confidence this pair of 
traitors assume a perfect knowledge of the. private: transactions 
of the Biiush Cabinets for a series of years; the gross 
falsehood of their statements and inferences, in most cases, 
is fully proved in the reports of the private committees of 
the two. Houses of the Izish Lords and Commons.” 

The Doctor truly states, that the History of the Penal Laws, 

by Mr, Parne!!, is mostly extracted from this work, from the 
Book of Dr. Curry, a popish physician, infamous for its 
malice and falsehood, and ridiculous for its conclusions, even 
from its own premises; and from a book published by Mr. 
Plowden, a Popish barrister, entitled, “‘ an Historical Review 
of the State of Ireland, from the invasion of that country, 
wader Henry LI. to the Union with Great Britain.” 
. The Doctor, in page 150, after mentioning the offer which 
was made by Dr. Milner, on the part of the Romanists, that 
our Gracious Sovereign should have a veto in the nomination 
of their Bishops, makes the following excellent observations : 


“* This proposal was, in truth, but a fraudulent expedient to give 
a softer appearance to the rigid and disgusting features of the Ronsish 
ecclesiastical polity, iv a Protestant state, affecting the appearance 
of conferring some control on the Protestant government over the 
Ramish hierarchy ; whereas, in fact, it gave none, or at most, one 
iaetheient to auy good parpose whatsoever from its minuteness. 
It is notorions, that the name of no person, who was not a stauncla 
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Romanist, and sworn liege man to the Pope, would be sent up to 
his majesty for his approbation, and that it would be a matter of 
total indifference to his majesty, and to the interests of his crown, 
which of the three to be sent up to him, or whether any of them, 
were to be appointed successor to the deceased titular bishop; it 
might also be very difficult, if not impossible, for his majesty or 
his ministers, to be competent judges of the merits of any person 
to be nominated to him, the occult manner of their education and 
mode of life considered. But the measure was not barely a matter 
of indifference to the government, but if acceded to, would amount 
to a serious and destructive breach in the constitution, for it would 
give a legal establishment to the Romish hierarchy, and to the 
supremacy of the Pope, in defiance of all the Jaws enacted against 
it in the reign of Henry the Eighth, and since. The proposal, 
however, was made in parliament on bebalf of the Romanists, and 
the noblemen and the gentlemen, who introduced and supported 
the expediency of it, and its efficacy in obviating the anarchical con- 
sequences of an independent Romish hierarchy, in a Protestant state, 
being. asked what authority they had for making the proposal, 
declared they were authorised to make it by Dr.Milner, a,Romish 
priest, said to be one of the Pope's Vicars Apostolic in England. 
Very shortly after Dr. Milner thought fit to deny, in the public prints, 
and in a pamphlet writtea by him, that he ever authorised any 

to make such proposal on behalf of the Roman Catholics, and that 
he would rather shed the last drop df his blood than consent that any 
Catholic or Non-Catholic prince should have the power of inter- 
posing, in any manner whatsoever, in the appointment of Romish 
prelates, or to have any influence whatsoever, in the Roman Catholic 
Church. He has owned, that he commissioned the noblemen and 
gentlemen, who mad¢ the proposal in parliament, to propose that 
the king should have some negative power in the appointment of 
the Romish titular bishops, but in his posteript to his Tour in 
ireland, page 3y0, he states, that such negative power, under all the 
proposed restrictions, could not have amounted to any teal power, 
direct or indirect. Every person, acquainted with the character of 
the gentleman who first made the proposal in the House of Com- 
mons, gave him ful] credit, knowing him to be a gentleman inca- 
pable of asserting an untruth on any occasion: they were also 
perfectly convinced, from his known sound understanding and 
acuteness, that he could not mistake the nature or extent of the 
posal which Dr. Milner, as the appointed agent of the Irish Romish 
bishops, had authorised him to make in their names; the Doctor, 
in his publication, alleging that his proposal had been mistaken, 
But the matter did not rest here, for the titular Irish bishops assembled 
on the 14th September, 1808, all, except two, attending, and came 
to the resolution, that they never would, tinder any circumstances what- 
soever, suffer the crown fo interfere in the election of their clergy, 
tnd that the manner of electing the Roman Catholic prelates of 
Ireland, hitherto observed, should not be departed from. Six of 
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174 © | ORIGINAL CRITICISM. ‘fT 
them only voted that the part of this resolution “‘ under any city 
7 it 


ctimstances whatsoever,” might be altered to ‘* under existing circum, 
stances.” —See thie Irish Magazine of September, ‘for the year 1809, 
ages 449 to 454. The insertion of the praceedings of the Romish 
) bishops on that occasion, is thus prefaced in this magazine ; 
“ A fall impartial account of the late treacherous and Anti- 
Catholic attempt, to rob Irishmen of their hierarchy and religion, 
with the names of the bishops who voted for and against grantin 
the king a veto (that is, a power of rejecting from the eis 
rder, any priest he pleased,) in the election of our bishops.” The 
manists of the county of Kilkenny, and of many other parts of 
the ‘country, vgted the most flattering and emphatical addresses of 
thanks to the [rish Romish prelates, for their conduct on this occa- 
ajon : yet they have so far approved of Dr. Milner’s conduct, that, 
on the very pext day, September 15, 1808, they unanimously re, 
elected him their agent to transact all business for them at the seat 
of government in England. All the foregoing transactions demon- 
strate the utter imposgibility of reconciling Irish Romanists to a 
Protestant government, or even procurmg them to relax, in the 
slightest degree, their active hostility to it. 


‘ Ia p.147, he shews t)at the Romanists in Dublin, in the 
year 1705.7 and again, in the year 1799, entered into very 
strong resolutions against an Union with Great Britain 5 which 
cannot be a matter of surprize, as for nearly 300 years they 
have uniformly éendeavoured to separate their native country 
from it. 

It has been falsely said, tliat previous to the Union, Mr. Pitt 
ronised the Irish Roman Catholics, to pyt them on the same 
poeta with the Protestants, provided they assisted in effecting 
that measure. The Doctor proves, in p. 160, from Mr. Pui’s 
Speech in Parliament, that he, never did enter into such an 
engagevient. In p. 164,;+he. quotes the following paragraphs, 
from a'Speech made by Mr. Pitt, in the year 1790, against the 
repeal of the test and corporation laws, ‘* persons professing 
modes of belief, which endanger the welfare of society of 
which they are members, should be excluded from possessing 
the authority of the state, and here such line of ex¢lusion 
should be drawn.” “* Toleration consists'in a free exercise 
of religion, acearding to the tenets of the profession of that 
religion, and in the eyjoyment of the protection of the laws, 
notin 4 commuyicatign. of. political power.” “* Even Papists, 
acknowledging the supremacy, of a Foreign Ecclesiastical Princes 
must, hy stich arguments, (alluding to those of ) Mr. Fox) 


’ "Vhey say, ‘‘ that we pledge ourselves, collectively, and indivi- 
dually, 9, Tenist even Our epancjpation, if proposed to be conceded, 
gu the ignominious terms of an acquiescence in the fatal megsure of 
an Union with Great Britain,” and yet, for nearly 300 years, they 
had beep endeavouring to form an Union with Spain and France. 
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be’ admitted to oflices of trust atidy power!” » Afeer this, Mee 
Burke, having acquired the confidence of Mr. Pitt and his 
friendsy.and very great intluence over them, by bis elegayt 
and energetic speeches. and writings against the extravagant 
and; anarchical principles of the French republican. gover 
ment, perverted thew mands, and gave them erroneous Rotions 
of Irish Popery, of which he apd his son wes wealous 
propagandists. ~ att oi 4 a 

In p. 167, Doctor Duigenan observes. that * Judge Blazk- 
stone, in his commentaries, styles the test acts (which the 
Jacobins of the present day are so eager to repeal) the bulwarks 
of the constitution; and states, that they were enacted “ge 
prevent crude innoyations in religion and government, and go 
secure the established church against perils from non-confor- 
mists of all denominations, among whom he particularly eny- 
merated Papists ;” and in p. 199 he states, “ when James I]. 
applied to the Prince and Princess ef Orange, for their cong 
rence in the measure of repealing the test act in Eng] 
the pensioner, Fagel, Minister of Holland, in his answers go 
the application in behalf of the Prince and Pringess, refuse 
their concurrence, and stated, “ that the test was not ta be con- 
sidered as apenalty inflicted on the professors of any rgligiop, 
but as a security provided for the established church.” 

As Mr. Parnell endeavours to prove that the Irish Protestapys 
are desirous of putting their popish fellow subjects in evesy 
respect on the same footing with them, and for that purpose, 
as he untruly asserts, that at county meetings, and other con- 
ventions.of Protestants, they entered into resolutions in favour 
of that measure, the Doctor, from p. 175 to p. 186, enters ingo 
aminute examination of each of those mectings, thus stated 
by Mr, Parnell, and shews that he has given a most gross misre- 
presentation of them. sida | 

In p. 187, he shews another instance of the gross inconsis- 
tency of Mr. Parnell, in inserting in, No. $, in the Appendix 
of the History of, Penal Lawsy the following extract froma 
boak entitled, ‘* the Principles of Pee Catholics, from. the 
prayer book, which,is genenally used amongst the Catholics af 
Ireland, and which was published by. Doctor Coppinger, titular 
bishop of Cloyne,” In this it 1s stated, “ that if a general 
council, much less a,Papal consistory, should presume ta, de- 
pose a king, and to absolve his subjects from their allegiance, np 
Catholic could be bound tosubmit tosucha decree.” * Ityis a 
fundamental truth in our religion, that..nq power on earth can 
license men to lie, to forswear, or perjure themselves, to 
massacre their neighbours, or to destroy their native country, 
en pretence of protnoting the Catholic ‘eause or religion.” Te 
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indicates an extraordinary degree of hardened audacity in Mr, 
Parnell to make such an assertion, which 1s contradicted by the 
‘tenor of ecclesiastical history from the year 1073, when Hilde. 
‘brand, commonly known by the name of Pope Gregory VIL. 
first usurped a supremacy in the Christian church, to the mid- 
dle of the 17th century. Though that monster, sainted in the 
‘Romish church, solicited permission of his liege sovereign, the 
Emperor tienry iV. to be raised to the see of Rome, he, on 
obtaining it, dethroned him, having pronounced the following 
‘blasphemous anathema against hin. “ On the part of the om. 
‘nipotent God I forbid Henry to govern the kingdom of Italy and 
"Germany; I absolve «il his subjects from every oath which they 
‘have taken, or may take, to him; and I excommunicate every 
person who shali sc:ve him as king.” It would exceed our 
circumscribed limits, to enumerate the popish bulls issued from 
the popish chancery from that period, by which sovereign 
inces have been dethroned, and some of them were murdered 
y their own subjects. For this, and tor specimens of the canon 
laws of the Romish church, we shall refer our readers, to our 
28th volume, from p. 281 to p. 292. Pope Urban VIII. pub- 
lished a brief, dated May 30th, 1626, in which he exhorted the 
ish and Irish catholics to lose their lives, rather than be 
led to take the noxious oath of fidelity (uniformly condemned 
his predecessors,) by which, he said, not only ¢/eir faith to 
the king should be secured, but the sacred sceptve of the universal 
church should be wrested from the views of Almighty'God. What 
blasphemy | Whilethe dreadful rebellion of 1641 continued to 
“rage, the same Pope issued a bull, dated May 25th, 1643, which 
‘was circulated universally in Ireland, and in which he granted 
plenary indulgence, and a full remission of their sins, to such Roman 
“Catholics as should join in it. Inthe dreadful rebellion of 1798, 
the Irish rebels carried into practice all those doctrines which 
Doctor Coppinger falsely and impudently asserts are not tenets 
of his religion : ‘They were guilty of perjury in violating their 
oath of allegiance, they endeavoured to depose our gracious 
Sovereign, though all the Penal Laws had been repealed in his 
sige, they deliberately murdered their protestant neighbours, 
and they strove to destroy their native country, by separating 
it from England, with the aid of the French republicans, after 
they had murdered their King, renounced Christianity, and 
massacred the majority of their clergy. 
We shall conclude our review of this most excellent work, 
with the following extract from it : 


In the ninth year of King William the Third, an act passed in 
the Parliament of Ireland, entitled, ‘* an act for banishing all Papists 
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exercising ecclesiastical ‘jurisdiction, .and ail regulurs of the .Popi 
clergy, out of this kingdom.” The preamble of which is as follows: 
“ Whereas it is notoriously known, that the late rebellions in this 
kingdom have been contrived,..promoted, and carfied on. by Popish 
atchbishops, bishops, jesuits, arid other eéclesiastical persons of ths 
Romish clergy ; and for as much as the peace and Public safety of 
this kingdoin is in danger, by the gréat number of the satd archbishops, 
bishops, jesuits, friars, and other regular Romish elergy’ now residing 
bere, and settling in traternities.and sotieties, contrary to law, and to 
the great impoverishment ot many of his majesty’s subjects in this king- 
doin, who are forced to maintain and support them; which said Romish 
clergy do not only endeavour to, withdraw his majesty;s subjects fron 
their obe lience, but do daily stir up, and move, sedition and rebellion 
to the great hazard of the ruin and desolation of this kingdom,” 


Lord Coke justly observes, that acts ef parliament, and acts of 
state, afford. the best history of the' times, and if the reader 
willtake the trouble of perusing the act of settlement, enacted 
in Charles the Second’s reigii, and the amnesty act, which passed 
soon after, he will find in'thém a woeful picture of the bloody 
atrocities committed on Protestants, in the rebellion of 1641, and 
he will perceive it stated in them, that it was contrived, promoted, 
and carried on by Popish archbishops, bishops, and priests ; who 
were the chief incendiaries, in all the preceding and subsequent 
rebellions in Ireland ; and yet, with a singular'degree of incon- 
sistency, Mr. Grattan, and‘ all the advocates’ of the Irish 
Papists in parliament, never fail ‘to recommend their’claims, on 
the ground of their zealous and unabated loyalty. 
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Sketches, descriptive of Picturesque Scenery, on the Southern confines 
of Perthshire, including, the Trasachs, Lochard,y|Sc. together 
with notices of Natural History. By Patrick Graham, D. D. 
Minister of Aberfoyle, Hill, Edinburgh. Price $s.6d..._. 


Docror Graham is, ‘we suspect, somewhat of an enthusiast on 
Highland scenery and Highland antiquities; for he writes on 
them both with that glowing and heartfeltnterest, that undis- 
guised and confident sense of being engaged in a subject of im- 
portance, which uniformly characterize the productions of thosé 
who believe and feel what they communicate to others. Abun- 
dant proof of his devotedness'to the honour of the Gaelic history, 
appeared in the Antijacobin, vol. 83, p. $11, on the controversy 
between him and Mr. Laing, respecting the authenticity of 
Ossian’s Poems. Those who take an interest in that long-agitated 
question, wil! find much sound reasoning, anc_a great deal of just 
triticism, in his able essay on that subject ; and those admirers 
No. 144, Vel. 36, Fune, 1810. _M 
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of Highland landscape, who wish to read a brilliant doscription 
of the rivers and hills, the lakes and mountains, where Fingal 
« met the king of ships,” and Oscar braved the prowess of 


Garas with his “ thousand spears,” will meet with ample gra- 


tification in the pages of the little volume now before us. 
The district Fg Mt of which these sketches profess to 
exhibit the outlines, wry. we are told in an yee eng 
very frequently visited, of late years, by people of fashion and 
pw A from all parts of the island, 6 nye part of whom 
have lamented the want of such a description of it as might 
serve at once to attract the attention of strangers, and to point 
out to the visitor the most interesting objects of notice, whether 
in scetiery or natural history. ‘To supply that desideratum was 
the original object of this publication. Since its appearance, 
however, it has acquired much additional interest and useful- 
ness, as a key and guide to Mr. Scott’s popular poem, “ the Lady 
of the Lake ;” the lake in the poem being no other than Loch 
Ketturrin, which constitutes a principal object in the scenery 
which it describes. Although there are to be found in this 
book two or three glowing and highly-finished descriptions of 


. the rough, but romantic, scenery of those Alpine regions, it is, 


however, chiefly intended to point out to the stranger the best 
line of road, the most comfortable accommodation, the more 
concealed beauties of the country; through which he is to pass 
from the south, and above all, the grand subjects of sublime 
contemplation which compose and surround the Trasachs, in 
Perthshire. He also mentions which is the most proper season 
for visiting such scenery, and recommends, as one would natu- 
rally suppose, the months of June and July, “ when the woods 
are in full foliage, and when all nature smiles.” But it may be 
allowed to remark, he adds, “ that there is no season when this 
scenery appears to more advantage than in the month of Octo- 
ber, when the oak, the ash, the birch, and trembling poplar, 
exhibit the endlessly varying tints of green and brown, or red 
and yellow.” 

_.We shall present our readers with the ‘ Craig-Vad view,” 
which we, ourselves, should like very much to see, through a 
clearer medium than printed paper. “ Let the traveller, just 
as he emerges from the narrow ravine through which the road 
lies, and at the instant that he loses sight of Loch-drunkie, (a 
beautiful little lake, finely skirted with wood, which he now 
leaves to the east) strike up through the heath, on the right, 
for a few paces, till he reaches the summit: instead of the 
narrow horizon of a few hundred yards to which he had been 
confined, an immense expanse of landscape bursts at once upon 
the eye, extending, at least, 100 miles/from the mountains of 
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Glen-urquhay on the left, to the eastern extremity of the 
Ochills on the right. Elevated more than 1500 feet above the 
valley, he has, in bird’s-eye prospect before him, Loch Ket- 
turrin, the whole range of the Trasachs, from the summit of 
Benievenow, to the summit of Bennau, Lock Auchrey, the 
opening of Glenfinglas, Benledi, Loch Venachar, and 
Callander. There can be nothing grander in nature; and 
whatever route the traveller has taken, let him, before he 
leaves the ‘Trasachs, gratify himself with the “ Craig-Vad 
view” of this surprising scenery.” 

We shall recommend it to all our friends and readers, who 
are able to afford visiting the Caledonian Jakes, to put into the 

ket of their carriages these sketches by Dr. Graham, as 

ing the best calculated of any thing extant, to guide to 
a discriminating view, not only of hills, woods, and rivers, 
but also of the peculiar manners of the Highlanders, and the 
most interesting productions of their soil. To the readers of 
the “ Lady of the Lake” also, it must be amusing and instruc- 
tive, to have such a description of the local properties of the 
fair one’s sojourn, as will enable them to ascertain the judg- 
ment, the taste, and fidelity of the poet in his selection and 


embellishment. 
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The Watchman ; or, Theological Inspector, (continued monthly) and 
conducted by Onesimus—No. 1. November, 1809, London: 
Printed for Matthews and Leigh, 13, Strand. 


We were displeased with the fitle of this periodical work, ‘we 
are displeased with its contents, and we are at a loss to conjecture 
of what possible good, if it were likely to be continued, it could be 
to the Christian world. | 

An individual takes upon himself the office of watchman, or 
Theological inspector, and would establish a magazine under that 
title ; assuming, too, for his nfotto, from the scriptures, ‘ Son of 
man, | have made thee a watchman unto the house of Israel.’’* 

Is there nothing prestimptuous irt his, on the part of that indivi- 
dual? Who made him a’judge? He says, indéed, in his prospectus, 
that ** set on the look-out, he is to warn us of ill.and to meet it.” 
Who, to repeat his own elegant assumption, set him on the look-out ? 
No portion, we are assured, of proper Christian humility, nor of 
a spirit apt to be taught, entered into the appointment. 

The following passage, from the prospectus, prefixed to this first 
number, more fally details the object of the publication. 
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 Deviating from the usual plan of magazines, the Watchman 
~ will aim at no diversification of departments, of those enumerated 
divisions, sounding largely, but meaning nothing, which mostly 
prevail in periodical miscellanies. An article, entitled preachers, 
“successively delineating some clerical character of popularity or 
distinction ; and another of Theological retrospection, connecting 
comment and events together, by Onesimus, will form two leading 
features in this work. Its intermediate ones, towards which some 
eminent pens will contribute their choice produce, wi | incidentally 
consist of prophetic intimations, scriptural illustrations, reltgioas 
criticism, remarks on sectaries, and occasional exposures of the 
_ clerical abuses of the times.” 

Now we would ask, how can the Christian world be benefited 
by the exertion of this self-constituted Watchman and Theological 
‘Tuspector? He is to go from church to the meeting-house, and 
‘from the meeting-house to church, and ‘ successively to delineate 
some clerical charucter of popularity or distinction.” We ardently 
wish him a more evange'ical spirit than such visitations ‘are likely 
to be accompanied with. Besides, with respect td the ministers 
of the church, where is the necessity for this Inspector? Are there 
not Watchmen appointed over them, deriving their authority from 
Christ and his Apostles, in episcopal succession? These persons 
try the pretensions of every candidate before he can be admitted 
to exercise the Theological function. Each bishop in his didcese 
is thus the proper Watchman and Theological Inspector, and weare 
unfriendly to any such interference as this of Onesimus. 

The miscellaneous communications, which chicily make up the 
contents of this first number, are puerile.-. They convey no ideas 
worthy of extract, and are but crude hints on important subjects. 

“* Every thing,” we read in the prospectus, ‘‘seems changing; strange 
as have been the political, Revolutions of this age, its religious revo- 
Jutions have not been less strange.” 

In the Theological retrospection, which is the avowed production 
of the conductor, atter some usual remarks on the signs of the times, 
Onesimus observes :— 

** Since we live in times full of change, we must change with 
the times. We must take the world, as we find it, and act with 
men, as they are. ‘This is what wisdom would counsel us to do.” 
P. 30. | 

This declaration, in a work professedly Theological, is far from 
possessing our approbation. It must have an allusion to changes id 
religion, or it has no meaning. But religion is not a subject that 
admits of revolutions and changes, as empires, states, and_ politics, do. 
It is a consolation proceeding trom God, who is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever. We are blessed with the sure word of divwe 
revelation, which conveys to us the principles of Religion, and history 
assists us in the establishment of it in the world, by recording the 
practices of the Apostles and first Christians. Agreeably to these 
practices, we believe, are those of our established church; and 
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whatsoever may be the changes we observe aronid us, we know 


that any change here would be an impiety, to be equalled only by its, 
folly, since we are assured that the church of Christ, of which the- 


church of England is a sound branch, is founded on a'rock, and: no 
innovation shall finally prevail against it. Nor is it too much to add, 
that our reformed Charch will partake of this perpetuity, because itis 
built upon the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corner stone.”-—-Ephesians ii. 20. 


Dia Tessaron, or, the Gospel History, from the Text of the four 


Evangelists. dn a connected Series, with Notes critical and 
explanatory. By Robert Thomson, Writer in: Edinburgh. 8vo. 

Pp. 446. Hamilton, London. Ogle and Ackman, Edinburgh. 
Tut Author of this publication has diligently and seriously applied 


himself to. the study of the Gospels, and endeavoured, by a careful’ 


comparison of them, and by bringing together the several passages 
which seem to bear at all upon each other, toconvey to his readers the 
genuine sense of the Evangelists. 

“ Fhe design of this book,” he says in a preface, * is to exhibit 
each of our Lord's miracles and discourses, with all their concomitant 
circumstances, what one omits, and another relates to, put into one 
paragraph, so as to reconcile some seeming oppositions, and obviate 
many objections of infidel Writers, who, without just grounds, have 
asserted that the sacred historians contradict each other.” 

In his arrangement of the materials, the author has displayed an 
intimate acquaintance with the writings of the Evangelists, and, in 
the new Version which he otters to notice, he proves his acquaintance 
with the language in which the Gospels were originally: written. 
But, highly as we esteem him for bis pious and anxious desire to 
serve the public ‘‘ to the utmost of his power, in that way he thought 
himself besi able to accomplish,”"* our duty obliges us to declare, 
that we do not think his translation is calculated to throw any light 
upon the Gospel History which our authorized Version would not 
have afforded, and that in many instances it is, comparatively, very 
deficient in beauty and dignity. 

Asa specimen, we give the divine hymn of the Virgin Mary, 
translated by our Author, and beg of our readers to compare it with 
our authorized Version. 

“* Then Mary said, ‘my soul magnifieth the Lord, and my spirit 
rejoiceth in God my Saviour. Because he hath not disdained the 
low condition of his hand-maid, for henceforth all posterity will pro- 
Nounce me happy. For the Almighty, whose name is venerable, bath 

e wonders for me. His mercy on them who fear him, extendeth 
to generations of generations. He displayeth the strength of his arm, 
and dispelleth the vain imagivations of the proud. He pulleth down 

entates from their thrones, and exalteth the lowly.” The needy 

loadeth with benefits; but the rich he spoileth of every. thing. 
He supporteth Israel his servant,*(as he promised to our fathers;) 
ever inclined to mercy towards Abraham and his race," 


Gee 





* Preface, p. 10. 
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Every page, indeed, of Mr. Thomson's translation deteriorates the 
simple beauties of our English Version, and departs stiil wider 
from the majesty of the original. We wish, therefore, that be had 
compiled from our authorized Version. He might then, as he now 
does, have added notes in explanation of any doubtful or difficult 
passages, and the work would have been, we venture to add, far more 
valuable. 


Sermons on various Subjects. By (the Reverend) John Bidlake, Chap. 
Jain to their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales and Duke of 
Clarence, Svo. Pp. 329. 7s. 6d. Murray, London; Rees and 
Curtis, Plymouth ; and Constable and Co. Edinburgh. 


Tue pious Christian will not fail te derive much delight from the 
perusal of this volume. The amiable pecepts of ithe gospel are 
soberly, yet affectionately, recommended, and the peculiar doctrines 
of Christianity are occasionally urged as the proper motives to 
obedience. 

The first four sermons are on the four seasons of the year. In 
these. the Being of God, and some of his more striking attributes, are 
referred to, from a devout consideration of his works, as exhibited in 
the world, and as operating to iis benetit. Many moral reflections 
are also subjoined, adapted to purity the heart, to controul the dis- 
orderly affections, and to produce the fruits of a genuine faith. 

In different parts of the volume, the author, with proper resent- 
ment, notices the sed doctrine of partial election—gratefully acknow- 
Jedging the goodness of our Lord Jesus Christ in descending from 
Heaven to instruct man in the doctrines of salvation, and connecting 
this stupendous mercy with the omnipresence of God, who is every 
where present as a God of mercy. 

** Does not the absurdity,” he says, ‘* most forcibly sirike us, of 
those narrow minds, who pretend to know God intimately beyond 
their fellow creatures, and who claim to themselves his exclusive 
favour? As if the universal God were the partial parent of a few, 
and had predestinated a small portion of his creatures for salvation ; 
those too confessed sinful and imperfect ; and every day proving, by 
their errors and their frailties, if not their vices, that undeniable im- 
perfection. Does not the bigotry of such men raise in reasonable 
minds a painful indignation, and a serious pity ? a bigotry that confines 
all religion, all hope of regard from the Deity, within the narrow 
limits of disputations, and fallible opinion. No; he who learns to 
think largely, and who is habituated to more exalted meditations, 
must conclude, thai God is at once the father of all mankind, that he 
condemns none to misery, but those who despise his mercy ; that the 
true religion, the doctrine of Jesus, is a religion of universal charity, 
and of universal comprehension, and that whoever shall sincerely 
embrace and obey the precepts of our Lord and Redeemer, will be 
accepted by that God, who wills not that any should te og but that 
all should come to the knowledge of his salvation." P. 109. 
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Ia a sermon on the attainment of salvation, the tendency of riches 
to disqualify and indispose us for listening to the injunctions of reli- 
gion is considered. And here we meet with the following just 
remarks : 

«‘ No error is more common than the vulgar one of calling riches au 
evil in themselves. On the contrary, they are often the instrument of 
considerable good, and become, in a proper distribution, a blessing at 
once to the possessor, and to those who share them. A rich man, 
whose heart is feeling, and whose hand is liberal, cherishes the world 
like the dew falling on the tender grass—He is indeed eyes to the blind, 
and feet to the lame. He is the dispenser of Almighty blessings, 
showering plenty from Heaven, and co-operating with the Almighty 
in the course of his Providence. In the peevish moments of discon- 
tent, or repining poverty, men may affect to despise riches, To 
express a contempt of wealth is the gratification of envy, or of petu- 
lant vexation. ‘There cap be no greater proot of its advantages than 
the universal desire of possessing it. <At.the same time there is no 
greater argument of the imperiection of man, than the wretched use 
whith is generally made of the gifts of Heaven.” P. 177. 

The impropriety of introducing controversial subjects into the 
pulpit is judiciously nouced in a visitation sermon, preached at 
Plymouth. 

From these extracts, our readers will be able to judge for them- 
selves of the merits of this volume. A further perusal of it will not 
diminish any favourable estimate which they are calculated to pro- 
duce ; for we have discovered so many just and pious reflections, that 
we have felt at some loss what particular passages we should select to 
convey the spirit of the author. 


Sermons. By David Brichan, D. L. Minister of the Scots;Church, 
Artillery Street. Svo. Pp. 433. Ss. Williams and Smith, Sta- 
tioners’ Court, London ; and Constable and Co. Edinburgh. 


THE sermons before us are of a plain practical nature. They are the 
production of a minister of the Scots church, but they evince that 
manifest regard to sound religious principles, and that freedom from 
the narrowness of a sect, that cannot fail to secure to the author 
approbation from all denominations of Christians who hold the truth, 


as it is revealed in the gospel of Christ. 
The object of the publication is thus modestly stated iu an adyer- 


tisement prefixed to the volume. 

“ The following sermons, selected from those which the author 
has composed, in the course of a short ministry, reqnire but few 
explanations respecting the nature or design ot the publication. 
Numerous as are the works of a similar kind, with which our lan- 
guage abounds, and high as are the merits which some of them dis- 
play, there is yet room for many works of utility in the same branch 
of instruction. The diversity of talent and of manner with which 
ministers preach the gospel, is a wise arrangement of him by whom 
they are qualified and sent; it is accommodated to the variely ot 
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intellect and taste ; among those who are to be instructed: and the 
author may be permitted to hope, that there is some class of readers, 
with whose ideas the doctrines here delivered may coincide ; some 
whom they will inform ; some, perhaps, whom, through the ope- 
ration of the spirit, they will persuade.” 

We hope that there are very many with whose ideas the doctrines 
delivered will coincide, and the plainness of the language the better 
fits them for the purpose of popular persuasion. The style is never 
indeed above mediocrity ; but it is never degraded by vulgarities, and 
very seldom fails of that perspi cuity which is essential in works 
designed to instruet the various classes in society. 

In the third sermon, on the enticement of sinners, the preacher, 
in terms of praise, takes o¢cosion to remind his young hearers of the 
customs: of his native couutry, which he might have done without 
any other remark than of cofamendation trom us, had he not couched 
his praise in the language of insinuation, no way favourable to this 
metropolis, 

‘« My young friends,” says he, ‘¢-most of you who are now hear- 
ug me, come from a quarter of the empire where, blessed be God, 
religion i is not yet unfashionable, nor the profession of it supposed to 
imply, either ‘solenman bypocrisy, or want of understanding ; where 
parents commit not, exclusively, to others, the religious education of 
their children, nor are ashamed to instruct them in the principles and 
duties of the faith which themselves acknowledge ; where a portion of, 
at least, each sabbath day is devoted to this important occupation ; 
while reading of the scriptures, and catechetical instruction, are con- 
nected with the regular exercise of family devotion. God of nations! 
be the guardian of my native land !” 

Now, though we can make every favourable allowance for the 
partialit? of a Scotchman to the manners of his own native country, 
we would recommend the author, in future, when he thinks it pro- 
per to extol those manners, to do so in a way that risks the conveyance 
of no querulous insinuation against those of the metropolis where 
he is receiving protection ; more particularly, when adue consideration 
of Scottish customs compels him, as it does, in a note to the passage 
just quoted, to observe. 

“« The author laments that these observations apply only to the 
country parishes of Scotiand. The towns are as profligate and irre- 
ligious, in proportion to their numbers and wealth, as their more 
southern neighbours.” 




















MEDICINE. 
a it 
A Genuine Guide to Health; or Practical Essays on the most approved 
Means of Preserving Health and Preventing Diseases. To which 
are added, cursory observations on Intempera. we and ugrious 
excesses, and the extraordinary influence [which] they have on the 
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human Srame ; with suoges.ions to counteract thetr taneful effects, 
Also, strictures on the peculiar regimen and management of inva- 
lids, women in child-ied, and calante. with ample instructions 
fo select such articles of food, tec. as ave lest ddapted for them. 
Written in a brief but comprehensive manner. By 1. F. Churchill, 
M. 0D. Piotessor of Midwifery in) London, anthor of the New 
Practical Family Physician, Medical Remembroncer, &c. Pp. 297. 
}2mo. 4s. Crosby and Co. 1810. 


Many of Dr. C.’s remarks are judicious and useful, bnt it appears to 
vs that he is quite as well versed in the French school of health as in 
fhate? experence, and that many of his observations might have 














been advantageously omitted, or expressed in language rather more 
conschias With Logis copversation, Fle who has studied the animal 
goouomy profoundly will always express himself on that and every 
other -ubveect with the utmost delieacy; but he vw hois better acquainted 
witli the corruption of manners, like the french, than with the sim- 
ple aws o* nature, will often Cal the feelings of delicacy, at the 
sams, time hat he is professing the utmost respect and Jove for 
mority. There is, ho vever, so nouch salutary instruction respect- 
ing ietand regimen in dis ‘ Guide to the preservation of Health,” 
that we wish (be author would eurta:! hisremerks on feate diseases, 
make © omewhs more Jelicate. and correet many other errors 
371) pire unaccountable, (such as in p. 190) and present it to the 
» lic orrected and purified edition. [f thus improved, it might 

ti'buc ‘oa abate the present popular and deleterious confidence in 

curative powers of drugs. 
oe ae ro en re re oa EE RT 
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A Geo atival Catechism for the use of schools ; being a compendium 


of Grammar in» Question and Answer, designed for the purposes 
of exanination in that study.s* By Mrs. ‘bhackwray, of Marl- 
borough Elous , Walworth. Pp. 70 18mo.\ls. W, and J. 
Darton. 1809. ! 
We have ‘so often insisted on the nah and even necessity, 
of teaching yvou.g females grammar, that a tract destined to that 
object must n. cessarily a anticipate our warmest approbation. irs. 


T. appears to be a sensible woman, who has very just potions of 


education, and her plan of making her young ladies faiwiliar with 
the princip: vs ol Engits!i aramm Iiry Gese§rves every encouragement, 
and cannot fail to be atte: ded with rhe best eff-cts on the mins, and 
even morals, of her pupils at is our duty, however, to notice the 
following grammatical error: ‘ Though the conjugation of the 
veros was not necessary to the design of this manual y' of that nothing 
might be wanted to make it complete, they [i.e.conjngation | have been 

inserted by way of appendix.” This sentence is faulty both in grammar 
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and sense, it wonld have been more correct to say “ conjugations,” and 
**were™ particularly as it must be admitted that the auxiliary and regular 
verbs, evenin English, cannot be included in one conjugation. Doubt. 
less Mrs. 1’. will remedy this, and make some other improvements in 
another edition. 
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The Speculum, or Art of Drawing in Water Colours ; and Instructions 
for Skeiching from Nature; comprising the whole process of a water- 
coloured Dratwimg, familiarly exemplified in drawing, shadowing, 
and tinting, a complete Landscape, in all its progressive stages ; 
with directions for compounding and using colours, Indian Ink, 
Bister, rr. by J. Hassel, Second edition, Pp. 56. 12mo, 
‘Legg, 1810. 
Tuts little essay will be found a very useful companion to the 
Jarger and more comprehensive works of Craig and Hodson on the 
same subjects. Mr. Hassel is, no doubt, a very good teacher of his 
art, as he expresses his ideas with considerab'e perspicuity, and 
evinces some address in reducing a knowledge of the more difficult 
pais tothe comprehension of young minds. The etching, which 
serves as a frontispiece to this work, will also contribute to render 
the subject familiar to the learner; but we think he might have 
still added to its utility, by introducing lines to convey a more 
distinct idea of perspective. The author digresses a little to praise 
his art, and Jaments that there is no society or fund for the relief 
of decayed artists. The suggestion is worthy the consideration 
of the Royal Academicians, who are the most proper persons to 
institute such a society, for the relief of their less fortunate 
brethren, 


William Fell; or Swisserland delivered. By the Chevalier de Florian, 
Member of the Royal Academies of Paris, Madrid, Florence, we. 
A posthumous Work. To which is prefixed the Life of the Author. 
By Jauttret. Translated from the French, by William B. Hewitson, 
Author of ‘‘ The Blind Boy,” ‘ Fallen Minister,” &c. Pp. 151, 
12mo, 5s. Sherwood and Co. 


Tue familiarity of this popular subject contributes to detract from the 
interest which this tale would otherwise inspire, as our expectation 
of novelty must be in part disappointed; and perhaps too our imagi- 
nary ideas of excellence, in such a case, are impossible to be realized. 
However it may be, there is a want of that enchanting simplicity 
which constitutes the principal charm of such writings. This defect 
is partly attributable to the author, and partly to the translator. Still, 
however, it would be unjust to say, that the memoir of the innocent 
Florian, and his sketch of the origin of Swiss liberty, are not both 
pleasing and instructive. -They will be read with more interest, and 
even more satisfaction, the second time than the first. On taking up 
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this book the first time, it made too forcible an impression of its being 
atrauslation, which destroyed the interest of the piece ; on a second 
inspection, the French manner was less obtrusively offensive, and we 
read it with much greater pleasure. The volume is very neatly, and 
correctly printed ; but before ‘* William Tell” can be placed amon 
our English Classic ‘Vales, it must be purged of odious gallicisms, an 
poetical transpositions, as “‘ Countenance intrepid,” “ The Flowers 
wild of Eglantine,” &c. &c. 


Natural and political observations and conclusions upon the state and 
condition of England, 1696. By Gregory King, Esq Lancaster 
Herald. Towhich is prefixed, a Life of the Author, by George 
Chalmers, F. R. S.S. A. Author of ‘* Caledonia,” ‘“ An Estimate 
of the Comparative Strength of Great Britain,” &c. A new 
edition. Pp. 73. 8vo. 3s. Gd. J.J. Stockdale, Pall Mail. 1810. 


Rereaten editions of this valuable tract must be productive of good ; 
as it may, thus fall into the hands of some of the least foolish of our 
modern politicians, and, perhaps, stimulate them to acquire a litile 
statistical knowledge before they attempt to re-make states and consti- 
tutions. Many of our parliamentary, as well as the city orators also, 
would expose theinselves less to the contempt of better-informed per- 
sons, did they take the trouble, where they have previously acquired 
sufficient arithmetical knowledge, to learn something both of national 
and general statistics, For this purpose, King’s work will form an 
excellent text-book. 
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AN ADDRESS 


TO THE GENTLEMEN OF ENGLAND, 





Awake! Arise !—or be for ever fa!l'n. Mitton. 
GENTLEMEN, 

A rorTENTOUs aspect of affairs presents itself. A racrion, for- 
midable by its number, and desperate by its principles, is sprung up in 
the heart of the empire ; and, under the pretext of resisting what its 
members are pleased to term an undue assumption of power by the 
Commons House of Parliament, and of demanding a Reform in its 
representation, is aiming a deadly blow at the vitals of the Constitu- 
tion, and preparing the country for a state of anarchy, and for every 
misery consequent thereupon. 

There is no time to be lost-—England, unconquerable by a world in 
arins, is suffering her glory to fade away before the troubled spirit of 
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domestic licentiousness. For the country to be saved, the feelings of 
the country must be roased. We behold the blackness and darkness 
of the coming storm. We know that it will sweep away all ‘the hal. 
lowed mounds of freedom, and level our cathedrals and palaces with 
the dust. Yet, like the aged senators of unhappy Rome, we each fix 
ourselves in our curule chair, and wait the insolence of the first dema- 
gogue that shall dare to beard us in our seats. 

But, before you fall a prey to the madness of the multitu@de—before 
you prostrate British honour at the feet of adark and daring Faction— 
before you witness the rnin of a Constitution that, cemented by the 
blood of our ancestors, has braved the assaults of ages, and made us, 
at once, the terror and “‘ the joy of the whole earth ;" listen toa 
warning voice which shall be heard once, and heard no more, and 
which, if it do not inspire you to awake from your lethargy, and to 
act with firmness and with wisdom, will, atleast, rise up as a witness 
against you, when both wisdom and firmness, shall alike be 
unavailable, 

As little as possible of that time which is now become so precious 
shall be taken up in adverting to the causes of this turbulent and trea- 
sonable spirit. There would, indeed, be nooccasion to advert to them 
at all, were not some of them, eyen while we are speaking, operating 
with a deadly and increasing vigour, by loosening the ties of allegiance 
and subordination, and thus palsying every effort for the security of 
the country. 

The French Revolution, that charncl-house of death, emerging 
from its horrors, has covered a murderous usurper, and bis military 
retainers, with glory and dominion; and has thus converted some ot 
the lowest and basest of mankind into “ Kings and Princes of the 
earth.” ‘This Revolution, attended with every mark of insult to the 
fallen Governments of Europe, and nurtured by the studied indignities 
heaped upon all constituted authorities, not deriving their power from 
its ‘:podluted source, has contributed,..and, in no slight degree, to that 
very general contempt/of rulers and magistrates, and to that. insane 
desire of change which forms so prominent a feature in. the present 
fearful prospect and disposition of the times. | 


This Jand of jiberty ‘has;‘alas! caught the contagion. The rapid 
progress of those revolutiotaty principles, so systematically inculcated 
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by the enemies of the human race, has not been met by a praportion- 
ate firmness and wisdom ona our part. We have trembled,— We speak 


it with shame and regret,—in the midst of our strong holds, We , 


have descended to concession where we should have acted with reso- 
lution. We have bribed the insolent marauders upou the public 
tranquillity—those tolerated defamers of our excellent Constitution in 
Church and State—to depart in peace, when we should have driven 
them back to their dark retreats with ignominy. We have suffered 
them to come and go at pleasure—to retire and share their booty, 
and then to return with reiterated complaints, and with fresh and in- 
creased demands. Wehave thus, in some measure, sown the harvest 
of disloyalty, which, we are at present in the act of reaping, and let 
loose the vulture that is feeding upon our entrails. 

Away with those ‘ new lights’ which affect to renovate the world— 
away with that philosophical liberality which listens to no distinctions 
between man and man, and endures no claim to peculiar privileges, 
even in christianity itself{—away with those oratorical flourishes and 
defences which, to serve the purposes of a party, or to court popular 
applause, would defend the most unheard-of, and unconstitutional 
claims, and stoop even to the whitening of the sepulchre, though 
“ full of dead men’s bones, and of all uncleanness.” Look to that, 
gentlemen, which will stand you in the stead of a thousand pitiful and 
plausible arguments.—Look to the plain, naked, appalling, mortifying, 
matter of fact. Look to the Roman Catholics of Lreland—Look to 
the Dissenters of Exgland! Wave not we tolerated, as long as tole- 
ration is good, all descriptions of religion among them; and, in 
return, are not nearly all descriptions among them lifting up their 
voices, their hands, their hearts, and nsing every means in their powe1 
to move heaven and earth against us ? We have left upon our statute- 
book scarce a pain, or a penalty.—We have conceded point after 
point, and heaped on them favour after favour.—-We have dane every 
thing for them that, short of tearing up the Constitution by the roots, 
and shaking the very foundations of our political existence, we can do— 
and yet, only sound the tocsin against Church and State—only arraign 
the wisdom of the legislature — (no matter whether justly, or unjustly,) 
only upon any paltry, or absurd occasion, raise a hue and cry against 
Government, andevery lurking sect throughout the kingdom is imme- 
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190 Politics, 
diately up in arms. Rear but the standard of insubordination, and 
you shall presently see them fiecking from all quarters—foremost in 


. the field of civil discord—preparing the way to rebellion calumniat- 


ing, by a thousand artifices, and harassing by a thousand secret and 
undermining meatis, that mild and benevolent Government which 
has so intimately consulted their liberty of conscience, and so gene- 
rously protected them in the sober and peaceable exercise of it. 

Look again, Gentlemen, for another perennial source of this spirit 
of insubordination, to the licentiousness of the press , a liceutiousness 
that, at no tery distant period, (so liable are the best things to the 
“worst perversions,) may become the scourge of virtue, and the destroyer 
of that freedom which it professes to vindicate. What discussions are 
not tolerated—what opinions are not suffered te go forth among the 
multitade, with the sign and seal of ‘civil dissension upon their har- 
dened front, and to corrapt society to the utmost verge of human 
forbearance? The periodical publications of this country have, many 
of them, long been its pest and bane. The intolerable licentiousness 
of that incendiary Journal, the Edinlurgh Review, has done more to 
foster and systematize a spirit of resistance to, and contempt of, “ the 
powers that be,” than perhaps any work that has been suffered to poi- 
son the public morals since the era of printing. It is not content with 
the common weapons of political warfare, but refines upon the gene- 
ral cruelty of disorganizing society by the treacherous means it has 
recourse to. For, with insolence huddled upon the back of injury, it 
first opens the pestilential box, and disseminates the infection far and 
wide ; and then affects to lament the unhappy consequences. It first 
teaches its lesson of disaffection, and thus artfully insinuates its prin- 
ciples of rebellion ; and then, to cover the nefarious design, whines 
like a baby over the wretched prospect of affairs, which its own mis- 
chievous ingenuity has conjured up. It first scatters among the 
unwary its “ arrows and firebrands,” and then, with a ghastly, half- 
idiot, half-regicide, smile, exclaims, ‘* Am I not in sport ?” 

This infamous Junto, to the scandal of those “‘ strict statutes, and 
most biting laws,” which, it seems, we possess, “‘ for terror, not to 
use,” are still permitted to manufacture their quarterly lucubrations of 
treason and blasphemy—they are stil) suffered to pour forth the most 
unfounded calumnies against the measures of administration, and to 
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taint British minds with Gallic principles, ata moment when every sout 
should be taught, as a solemn duty, to “ obey those that have the rule 
ovér them—to fear God—to honour the King ;” and against the inso- 
lence of faction, and the madness of the multitude, to protect that 
glorious Constitution which has hitherto been their protection, and 
which, under Providence, has preserved this favoured nation in the 
midst of the overthrow of the kingdoms of the world. 

These, Gentlemen, are in part the causes of the present public 
ferment. These are the ingrates that have palsied the public feeling, 
gown suspicions in the minds of the sober, and inflamed the passions 
of the weak and violent, partof the community. ‘These are they who 
have committed an act of suicide against British liberty, by making an 
Englishman out of love with his own country—with that country of 
which every true British heart has hitherto feit it his secret pride to be 
a citizen, and which has been his steady passport to trust and con- 
fidence through the four quarters of the globe. ‘These, in short, are 
they who, by studiously concealing the blessings, and exaggerating 
the defects, of our happy Constitution, are daily stirring up the people 
against their rulers, and thus laying the foundation for civik discord, 
when they should be leading them to the altar, to vow eternal enmity 
against their implacable and eternal adversary. 

Let us, then, no longer wonder when every nerve has been thus 
exerted to debase the mind, and to bring all that is traly British 
into contermpt, that the spirit of insubordination should pervade so 
serious a portion of the mass of our population, The wonder 
rather is, that, with so many channels for the dissemination of per- 
hicious principles, this unruly spirit can be kept in bounds at all. 
Well may our archpriests of democracy declare, that “ it is not 
indeed for the immediate interest of any one to acknowledge it; 
but that it lurks in private dwellings, gathers strength at homely 
firesides, is confirmed in conferences of friends, and in the metro- 
polis shews nearly its actual force.”"* Yes; and these panders 
and prophets of Baal might have added, that, no longer constrained 
silently to insinuate itself, it boldly turns its bosom to the sun at 
once, that, “ hardening in its strength,” and rioting on itsown venom, 
“ its foot on earth, its forehead in the skies,” it despises every party, 


~ 





* Edinburgh Review, No. 30. 
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192 Politics. 
and conlescends to a coalition with. none ; that it presides at tavern 
meetings and .common-councii halls, and, exalted in imacinatioa 
‘* above this visible diurnal sphere,” thunders forth its anathemas 
to the little world of King, Lords, and Commons, below. 

But a trace with the causes of this revolationary spirit, and let 


us, if possible, learn how to guard against us consequences. Dela. 


sion is abroad,.and we must be upon the alert to detect the. various 
disguises, under which it works. Do not, gentlemen, surfer vour- 
selves to be led intoa fatal security that allthese t.muliuary proceedings 
are but the ebullitions of the enthusiasm of British liberty ; that 
the political horizon of the country has been frequently clouded, 
buat has ever by its awn vigour worked itself clear again. In such 
consolation rest but-for an instant, and you shail sleep the sleep of 
death. ‘Turn to history, consult your own reason and experience, 
compare.the records of the past, with the events of the present, 
times. Whee do you. meet with such an era as tins? Where do 
you find a whoje nation wheeling into the opposite ranks of monarchy 
and democracy? What page. of our illustrious: history is stained 
by addresses to a British House of Commons that breathe, in every 
syllable, a violation of the British Constitution, and that even clain 
to be received on the ground of their own defamations? Has the 
great body of the people, that hitherto unshaken bulwark agaiist 
the encroachments of contending authorities, has that body ever 
befure been compelled to relinquish its useful and dignified neutrality, 
and to fallin either with the defenders or oppugners of the British 
Constitution? No; the very shadow of a disgraceful period like the 
present never existed. 

You see then, gentlemen, the beginnings of a fearful change. 
To. the style and spirit of the addresses that have issued. from various 
quarters, you perceive the nature of the impending conflict. The 
hanguage of these rudiments.of rebellion is of a piece with their 
principles; it is. a language at once coarse, insolent, factious, and 
delusive. Amid the grossest abuse of the constituted authorities, 
and the most marked degradation of the dignity of parliament, 
these petitions aitiully profess a regard for the Constitution, a reve- 
rence for the Sovereign, and an implicit devotion to the rights of 
the citizem, and the interests of the people. Holiow-hearted 
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‘demagogués ! what tégatd ‘can you have: for a coristittition whote’ 


sacred priiciples you are openly ‘vidlating by the flagitioustiess of 
yout conduct?’ what revereincé for a sovereign whose: virtues you! 
thus’ willingly forget, and whose grey hairs you are biinging down 
with sorrow td‘'the grave? what léve for d people whose >, interests 
you will scornfully spurn undér foot, thé foment you have made” 
their power subservient to the gratificatioti of your own’ inordtinita’ 
ainbition? Away with afi sickening professions of “ the agonizing’ 
féelings excited by the late imprisonment of your fellow subjects,”# 
with all: iiisidious declarations of “« the means which, you humbly 
pfesume to think, aré best adaptéd to produce a better and happier 
state of things.” You cate for mo means bat such as would erect 
the throne of democracy’ on the ruins of monarchy ; you are steéled 
to the touch of any feelings but those demoniacal ones that may 
atise from the disappointment and overthrow of your own vile and 
treasonable machinations. 

Be not deluded, gentlemen, by these stale and miserable pretences 
that have ever been the garb to cover the betrayers of their country. 
Treason haj so often worked ander the disguise of reformation, that 
the wavering can no longer be brought over, nor even the ignorant 
cajoled, by so bad and barefaced’ an imposition. It will take with 
none but minds of the same stamp, hearts cast in the same regicide 
mould, who, by the infusion of desperate principles, are nurtured’ 
and prepared for dark and desperate practices. There we naturally 
look fur a upion and communion of views afd interests, What are 
these attacks upon the privileges of the House of Commons? these’ 
clamours for Parliamentary Reform, these meetings for the defence 
of the constitutional liberties of the people, but mere hoodwinks 
for designs not yet ripe for execution, and snares to entrap thé 
unwary into an approbation of that conduct, which otherwise their 


souls would abhor? “* What care these roarers for the name of 


king ?"’ what heed they who are in, or who out of, administration > 
who are Chancellors of the Exchequer, or who first Lords of the 
Admiralty? They have as little respect, in their hearts, for Lord 





* Petition of the Livery of London, May 4th, 1810. 
t Resolutions of the Court of Common Council, June 5th, 1810, 
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194 Politics. 
Grenville and.Earl Grey, as: for, Mr, ,Perceval.and Mr, Yorke, 
Every man, indeed, :of spirit, and of sound constitutional principles, 
must .be both their terror.and their aversion., It is not, therefore, 
to be: wondered at, that. the latter.of these gentlemen i is so peculiarly 
unpopular | with them ;,, and we haye so much love for true British 
independent Spitit,, as, to hope he, will ever remain s0, not only with 
a Middlesex moby. bat with his late constituents of Cambridgeshire, 
who, have proved: themselves ‘altogether. unworthy | of such a repre+ 
sentative, Even Mr. Whitbread himself, with all his, wirning arts 
of accommodation, may some of these days be left in the lurch, 
and be able to make his .peace only upon the hard condition of 
giving the right hand of fellowship to some noisy citizen Waithman 
of Bedford, and drowning at once the din and the disgrace by 
cordially drinking him i in a bumper—with | three times three !! 

» These factious. spirits pretend, to, be attached to “no newfangled 
doctrines, and to aiivocate no new principles." In this, indeed, 
they may be correct; for the doctrines and principles which they 
blush not to, espouse ate as old as Cataline’s conspiracy. They 
respect, if seems, neither ministry nor Opposition; neither Pittite 
nor Foxite ; neither whig nor tory; “ these names, these classes, 
these watchwords, and catchwords, are too contemptible to be 
attended to.”’+ Nay, $0 lightly do ‘they deem of the powers or 
parties, that even the _grand council of the nation itself is in no very 
peculiar estimation with them 5. for we are reminded by one of 
these civic ranters, that, « it was the Parliament that rallied round 
ministers when the people dared, to complain.” { 

There is no difficulty in diyining the tendency of this contemp- 
tuous threat. [tis the British Constitution in the costume of | 
Gallic fraterhization ; it is revolution through the medium of reform ; 
It ig universal suffrage for your stalking horse, and universal rapine 
and carnage for your polar star. ‘This is the “ pillar of fire,” that 
guides these livery demagogues with their.reproaches to Parliament, 
and their congratulations to the Tower; this is the cross of blood 
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* Speech of Sir Francis Burdett to Mr. ‘Sheriff Wood, on + his 
presenting him with the Resolutions of the Common Hall. 
+ Ibid. 
$- Mr. Waithman, Resolutions of the Common Hall, May 4th- 
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that is destined to rest upon the grave of British freedom; the 
lurid object for the attainment of which these wretches ptactice 
night and day upon the public credulity, and with a perversion, both 
of the letter and spirit of that animating signal, given by the noblest 
heart that ever bled fur England's glory, ‘adopt as the watchword of 
their disaffection, the alternative of their fate Victory or Tyturn ! 

And,'as you are not to be duped by the pretended patriotism 
of these incendiaries, so neither be lulled into a fatal inactivity through 
any false presumption of their obscurity and insignificance. Indeed, 
some of the means and persons which the FACTION make ‘use 
of to farther their views, are, it must be confessed, of so grotesque 
and motley a cast, as to appear calculated rather to provoke our 
tidicule than to excite our apprehensions. But’ ‘we must despise no 
desctiption of created beings that are leagued: against the peace and 
welfare of the community; for, as has been justly observed, he 
who sets no store by his own life, may take away his neighbour's 
when he pleases. How often was Rome made to tremble, in the 
zenith of her greatness, by those refractory plebeiatis, who, invested 
with oa little brief authority, frequently "tore ‘thé Jaurél from’ the 
brow of her proudest warriors? “Conspiracy herself has left’ behind 
asuggestion which her subtlé votdries have seldom’ failed to avail 
theniselves of, Cura utomnium tili auxilia. adjungtis ETIAM inPie 
MoruM.* Your Waithmans, Favels, and Woods, ‘fay be selected 
instruments of vengeance, and,’ all low and despicable as they ‘are, 
may dothe work of revolutionary destraction as effectnally as your 
Marats and Robespierres, the jacobinical, slaughterets of a’ neigh’ 
bouring kingdom. | Nobody, indeed, will probably either Know, 
or care, what becomes of these incendiaries after the storm is hushed, 
but'they will have performed their task of destraction, they will have 
fired the combustible materials, they will have set ithe bloody work 
afloat; and whether they perish in’ the conflagration, or fall’. by 
other means, will be of little consequence or consolation to their 
deluded and suffering country. 

And, as it behoves you to be proof against common-place professions 
of rectitude in your enemies, so is it équally your duty not to be misled 
7 the imputed want of rectitude in your fr iends. That bead-rol} of re- 
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; * Cicero in L. Catilinam, Orat. lif, 
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bellion, thelivery petition, trumpets forth * theanormious frauds, abuses, 
corruption and peculation of the British:Government ; the excessive 
point to which taxation has been strained; the immense sacrifices 
of, blood, honour, and treasure; the series of military enterprize 
that have led, only to disgrace and disaster."* But be not forward, 
geutlemen, to believe either that these evils all exist, or that they 
arg the evils. which. have driven the country, to this state of despe- 
ration. . It is an, insidious, clamour caleulated merely to clog the 
wheels of Government, and to bring an existing administration iate 
contempt. ‘They; who make, these objections. want not-the sense to 
see, their falsehood. and futility, though they, axe woprincipled 
gnough. to. profit, bythe artifice, They are, the stale reproaches 
layished at, will, upen. all public. men and.measures. In a state of 
warfare. like the, present, the wonder is that we are preserved from 
the general, wreck of,empires by any system of policy, any. mode 
of; taxation,; .and, if our expeditions have not been uniformly suc- 
cessful, but have partaken of the uncertainty. attached to the chances 
of, war, which no, human power can control, they have, at least, 
the, merit of having, uniformly been :planned with wisdem, and, as 
far, as, was, practicable, executed. with. valour. Every continental 
battle bas addedfresb laurels to: the. glory.of-our. country, and by 
teaching.a , boasting adyersaty. the terror of, the, British arms, has, in 
effect, added security to it.also, ) 

Let, those,. who. are, so forward. to object: to the measures of 
government, tell, ns how. the nation is to be. governed better ; let them 
better.employ the public purse, and better ensure the welfire and 
dignity ofthe realm. Shame on an opposition that, in.a season of 
daily accumulating peril and difficulty, can sacrifice all that is dear 
to the lotiy inind of patriotism, to serve the narrow views of party; 
and, for the. purpose of harassing those operations which they are 
not permitted to guide, can unblushingly represent, - 

All form as formless, order orderless, 
Save what is opposite to England's love. 


~- 





_* See, too, Resolutions moved by Mr. Quin at the Court of Com- 
mop,Council, June 5tu, where these grievances are painted in still 
larger charapters and-deeper colours. 
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' Let Mr. Whitbread fook well to -his head’ and heatt before he 
aspires to the honour of leading the host of tavern orators; it is 
neither an enviable, nor an easy, task to ‘* ride the whiflwind and 
direct the storm" of popular commotion. — Who has volunteered 
the way in insulting the House? Who has represented the collec- 


- tive wisdom of the nation as a mass of absurdity, wedkhess, and 


insufficiency? Who has degraded the conduct of the military 
during the late disturbances, when their huma ity stands recorded 
by a formal deposition ?* Who, in short, in the very face of his own 
selected maxim, ‘‘ judge not that ye be riot judged," has slandered 
all public men dnd méasittes, until the great body of the people 
begin to think vénality and corfoption itsepdrable from the best 
forms of government and the purest principles of legislation ? No 
words can expréss an adequate abhorrente of such wretched insanity 
ef conduct at such an awful period, Let every poisoner of the 
public mind remember Perillus and his brazen bull, and beware that 
he is not caught in his own craftifiéss. 

Be equally gaarded, I beseéch you, géntlemen, against another, and 
an opposite, delusion. Suffer not yourselves to be appalled by the 
flagitious insinuation that democracy lutks at'the coré of {he empite, 
and that; therefore, all resistance to its progress is fruitless, and a sort 
of treason agdinst the majesty of the pedple. There is assuredly enough 
Of this factious spirit dmonp us to excite very geteral alarm, and to 
keep every miin awake ani active dt his post, but not enough to induce 
ns (6'g¢ive up opposition to it'as dangérous ahd desperate. Homines 
fion numerandi, séd pindérandi. ’ It i8 a infamous slander upon the 
people of this kingdom’ to assért, that “ many wear the badges of 
loyalty, whose Hearts are with the opposite party."$ It is a still more 
presumptuous slander to assure the imprisoned Piigrophant, that ‘* the 
people of England ave with liim.”§° The people of England, gentle- 
wen, are with us. The people of England are with those who see 
the danger of thé country, and who are determined to put forth their 


lives anid fdrtuties in its defence. The people of England carry their 





-~ —+ 


* + Resolutions of the Guildhall, May 15th, 1810, 
+ See Debate on the Berkshire Petitions, June 6th. 
t Edinburgh Review, No. 30... 
§ Canterbury Address to Sir Francis Burdett, May 14th. 
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aged ard venerable sovereign about with them in their hearts, and dis 


dain the imputation of identitying their feelings with the views and 


feelings of a weak and vain-glorious political madman, 

A little time shall shake the proud confidence of these furious dema- 
gogues, and make them know and fee] the real character of the nation 
which they thus traduce. Soon shall the spirit of the true [friends to 
their country rear its crest al every public meeting, every private 
party, every parish vestry, and shall proclaim, in a voice of thunder, to 
the confusion of the. disaffected, where the heart and soul of the 
sound and valuable part of our population lie... The constitution, as 
by law established, Shall be the theme.of universal admiration ; its 
praise shall be on every tongue ; ; its Gre shall warm every bosom 3 and 
any effort fo amend it by unballowed. hands, shall be treated as sacri- 
lege, Soon shall it be known, who wishes to change that chastised 
and steady form of government, which has ‘ grown withour growth, 
and strengthened with our strength,’ for a hateful system. of demo- 
cracy that shall play the upstart with our feelings and finances, and 
| beggar us at once both “‘ in mind, body, and estate.” It shall speedily 
be seen that the people can ‘‘ endure any wrongs,” rather than 
« endure to have them. redressed"* by such dark and dangerous rer 
formers as these. 


The very pretext, indeed, for these revolutionary proceedings, isan . 


insult to Cominon sense, and a libel on.the law of the land ; for the 
priv ileges of the House of Commons have ever been considered as a 
part of that law, as necessary to the regular exercise and discharge of 
its duties, and as the surest pledge both:of its own dignity, and of the 
security of the public faith and freedom. By virtue of these privileges 
they have imprisoned the leader of the lawless Factioy that, at pre- 
sent disturbs the quiet of the realm). In so doing they have performed 
an act of justice fo themselves, and of mercy to the community ; for 
look at this restless and aspiring reformer, look at bis principles, look 
at the complexion of his disciples and admirers, and then say whether 
the country has not a right to rejoice in bis commitment, Remember 
the conquered nations of Europe, now the vassal states of the common 
tyrant of the civilized world; was mot: raction the Lepr of 
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* See Livery Petition of London, er 21st, 1810. 
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Politics. ‘199 
their freedom?’ Faetion, more potent than the’ sword of France, 
and fomented by all the address ‘of that treacherous and intriguing 
nation? ‘And was not the popular fury pointed at the ve: y men who, 
and measures Which, would have preserved them from destruction ? 
Yes; the people were inflamed by the unprincipled demagogues of 
the day agairist their best friends, and were fulled into’ a fatal disbe- 
lief of the machinations of their insidious enemy, until the ruin 
came unexpected, unresisted, irresistible; “because “ their eyes 
were holden,” and no man’ was prepared for that which every man 
ought to have foreseen. 

‘Honour’ then, gentlemen, the Commors House of England, for 
the firm and vigilant discharge of their duty. Honour those spirited 
patriots who have scorned to receive petitions that can only be 
admitted by sacrificing the princip'es of the British, Constitution, 
and the dignity of British Senators. "Tell us not of the improved 
letter, look’ to the pith and marrow, of these petitions. Do they 
breathe the rough, honest, complaints of sound-hearted, true- 
bottomed, ‘Englishmen, who are only anxious to correct a_consti- 
tution dear to their’ feelings, in a sober and constitational manner? 
or are they fraught with a daring spirit of disaffection, that would 
revolutionize every form and order of Government which is not 
after the sweeping model of its own original? Look to the Middlesex 
petition; look tothe Canterbury petition; look to the petition of 
the Livery of London,'to their undismayed remonstrance on its 
rejection, and to that protetype for all county democratieal meetings, 
the glorious anniversary of the Westminster Election! What see’ 
we in these tumultuary proceedings but gallic principles, gadlic-heads, 
gallic hands and hearts, all ready to rend the air with acclamations 
for «© Westminster's pride and England's hope,” and to «drink» 
success to William Cobbett, and the licentiousness of the press, and 
to the minor manufacturers of sedition in every holeand corner, and: 
cockloft, throughout the:kingdom ? There is positively no alternatives 
either we must reject these pestilential addresses, und'voce, or prepare 
to receive them offered with accumulated insult at “the point of..the 
dagger. Let us only half meet the danger and our fate is certain; . 
for insubordination will increase in guilt, until it end in rebellion ; 
rebellion, that, searing the conscience, closes up the avenues te 
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200 Polities.. 
repentance, and prepares the heart for the perpetration of every 
enormity that follows in its blasting train. 

' Under these impesions circumstanees, then, i alesiet, you are 
called upon, by every tie that can bind an Englishman to, his native 
poil, —You, who have titles, and honours, and hereditary, Possessions, 
to deliver down to your posterity, unspotted and unimpaired, and 
who | know that the Constitution, as by law established, unblusbingly 
as it is aspersed by these wretched reformers, is and ever will be 
competent to their invialable preservation,—You, who equally abhor 
arbitrary power and democratic licentiousnesg, and who Jove your 
King and country, because that King is now the only free monarch in 
Europe, and that country the only spot on the face.of the globe where 
the voice of manly, rational, liberty is suffered to be beard,— Yov are 
impetiously called-upon to rally round a throne, which neither French 
axtifice, nor French arms, have been able to shake 5. but which must 
now, alas! be indebted for its preservation te your pamenin, your 
unanimous, your fervent and fearless, support, 

Away, then, with all party distinctions, and hand and heart unite 
in the great work of National Salvation. The Rubicon is passed.—lt 
is time to look to our liberties. When a nation is divided into those 
who seek her downfall, and those.who are iptens on her preservation, 
there is not, surely, abeing that bears the form and figure of man, 
that can supinely content himself with,a:cold and unfeeling neutrality, 
Look not therefore, Gentlemen, to the right hand, or to the left.—~ ‘ 
Look not to the alleged influence of the Crown—the corruption of ‘ 
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the.Government-—or the violence of the People.—But Jook straight ‘ 
forward to the Constitution as Bx Law .esnagiisnen, Let ' 
that be your rallying point—the solitary.star to guide you, amid the 


deep silencejand darkness of the night, through the storms,of Faction; 
and, in the emphatic Janguage of the worthy chairman. of alate county 
meeting, leave it as adying fequest, that your unalterable devotion 
thereto, “the ribbon of tave BLUE, which: was Heer’ Qn your 
cradle, be nailed upon your coffin,”* 

Butibeware—beware, Gentlemen, of-espousing, ‘steetdied insidiously 
i TOR the popular side in the greatcontest now atiissue between: 





af Ewes menting: May 5, 1810,. Joho Conyers Esq. Ghinircansi 
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the: House of Commons and the Faction.—The Faction is, indeed, the 
popular side with all who, through a strong conceit of theif own 


abilities, a shameless. abandonment.of public virtue, and, probably, no - 


very correet notions in the discharge of the duties of domestic life, 
are prepared, ‘ come what, come may,’ for such innovations as time 
and chance may happen to bring forth.—But, in the sober estimation 
of the wise and good, these tumultuary proceedings are the spawn of 
that hydra-headed monster which is sowing discord through the realm, 
and deluding into its dark and murky den the weak, the ignorant, and 
the wavering. As for those of fearless. and desperate minds, it must 


ever to them be a matter of indifference whether Parliament does, or 


does not possess the privilege it assumes.— Whether our Government 
be of this, or that, peculiar form ;—-whether our Nobles and Princes 
be clothed in purple, or bound with chains, provided some revolu- 
tionary movemedts do but take place, that may afford: them a chance 
of mending a broken fortune and a blasted reputation. 

O think not, for a moment, that this wretched Faetion ?s the organ 
and representative of the popular side of the contest ; but appreciate 
your own iniportanee, and make that the popular side where the 
IwDEPRENDENT GewrLemeN or Eweranp are to be found.—Shrink 
from the stain of costition with these Demagogues as you would from 
the contapion of a pesthouse. * Exihac enim parte pudor pugnat, 
‘+ illine petuluntia: hine pudiciti, illinc stuprum : hine fides, iffine 
“ fraudatio: hinc pietas, ilinc seelus:: hine constantia, Hine furor : 
** hine honestas, illine turpitudo ; hine continentia, illinc libido’; 
“« hine denique equitas, temptrantia, fortitudo, prudentia, virtates 
* omnes ‘certant ‘cum iniquitate, cam ‘Juxuria, cum ignavia, cum 
** teméritate, cum ‘vittis onmnibus."* 

Your line of conduct, therefore, Gentlemen, in: the present emier- 
gency, is before you. - Where moderation most prevails—where 
most prevails the opinion that the Constitution, as by law established, 


is, at all times, competent to its own correction, and‘ that we want no" 


revolutionary tribunals to sit in judgmept upon the retrenchment of 
our'expenditure, or the reform of our representation,—where there: 
is most of worth and virtue, of wisdem and valour,—whiere there is 
Ser eeen seeveeweee 
* Cicero in L, Catalinam,—Orat. IT, 
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most of loyalty for an aged. :andaenerable sovereigh, and most of 
pity for a lawless and deluded: populace,~—There let your voices be 
- heard—there Jet yourthands ‘be Jifted:up—there let your lives and 
fortunes be devoted—and there fix and cling; to the last drop of British 
blood ;—for there, and there only, are we to look:for'the security of 
the British Subject,'‘the honour of the British wyeviet and the salva. 
tion of the British Empire !., 

Rally, then, instandy: round. the! elemnnel: Standard: of your 
admirable Constitution —Fall.into./the fanks-with: all true and loyal 
subjects in defence of. your King and Country.+-Call-to you the 
choice spirits of the land, and Jet. that ‘‘ radiant orb’? which Jed our 
departed hero on to conquest, point-out the path to a noble bearing, 
and make them firm and collected, like ‘‘ a wall of fire,” to resist the 
overwhelming contagion,— Set before them the imposing: situation of 
this, ‘* sea-girt. Isle,” and Jet them try to shake off the proud and 
conscious port of an Englishman ‘if they can.—-Speak not to them of 
past. deeds of, heroism, which, though they must Jive for: ever, live 
only in recollection ;, but-shew them a picture still more impressive 
and inspiring,—-shew. them the present puissance. of their beloved and 
renowned country. . Let them bebold that country, after calling upon 
the nations of, the earth, and holding forth her, strong, arm. to assist 
them against their common .oppressor,—let, them behold her, when: 
these deluded nations have, alas! one by one, gone down to the dust, 
left, like a tower, in the,desert, to. measure her.single strength with an 
enraged adversary and his host of; tributary sovereigns, yet not one jot: 
abating of that undaunted soul, by which she has stemmed the tide of 
war, and rolled it back in thunder pon the shores, af ber ,invaders.— 
Let them behold her thus fearlessly-contending for life, and Jight, and: 
glory, for every thing that.isdear to our human natpre,,and that has 
hitherto crow ned Great Britain as the ruling nation of ,the universe.— 
Set this picture before them, and tyust to the stuff that Deitish hearts 
are made of for its electrifying operation, , ... 

Yes, Gentlemen, thus it is. that, you. must remmien the sinemaak 
government, ; and lead. the feelings of the nation; for you: have ne 
longer that skilful pilot toJook up te, “‘,who weathered, hee storm” of 
former times. Alas iis ion 
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: ** Now:is the stately column broke! - 
,.... “The beacon light is. quench'd in smoke! 
“© The truupet's. silver, sound. is sti!l.!, 

joooe *£, The warder silent,.on,the hill !’'* 


You have now only to'trust to your own wisdom and. fortitade—to 
that wisdom which must consilt a pation’s interest in the midst.of her 
perverseness, and’ to that fortitude which, of the true Roman cast, can 
gather courage from danger, and can even'then calmly caleulate upon 
security, when dismay universally prevails, and Hannibal is sae 


Ct 


pie 


‘atthe very gates. 


» And this-fortitude, and this wisdom,’ promptly exerted, will save 
the country; and will save it too in a moment when: it. is most 
for our honour, and for the happiness of civilized society, that it 
should be saved. ‘The last st¢#t—the forlorn hope, of the oppressed 


nations of the earth, must not be quenched in darkness. A civil 


war, at all times dreadful, would, at this time, be most dreadful, 
and most. mortifying too.. With such a foreign fue, and such a field 
of danger and glory before us, when we are nerving every limb, and 
calling forth every resource, and exposing to the. demoniacal gaze of 
the tyrant-of the universe an unbroken spirit and a proud and fearless 
heart ;~—at such a portentous moment, to be called back from a field 
like this to immolate each other on the hateful altar of domestic 
dissension, before we have withered.the ruffian arm that would trans- 
fix us to the earth, and taught the despot that British freedom is 
invincible; at such a moment, to waste that blood in the’ strife of 
factiog which we fondly hoped to have shed pro aris et focis in the 
defence of our Laws and Libertiesour King and Constitution—is a 
reflection that cuts valour to the heart, and makes us less lament the 
downfal of our unhappy country, than the obscure and wuleriats 
manner in which it will have been accomplished, 


* Tf we’ must perish we thy will obey ; 
“ But let us perish in the face of day."t : 
Alas! what is there in France to make us thus ambitious of ‘tread- 
ing it in her steps, and of tracing the same black line of disaster, 


_— 





* Scott's Marmion, tinil ol | 
_t' Pope’s Transl. of Homer. 
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desolation; and death ? We have seén her a land of blood.—We noy 
behold her a sink of licentiousness,-and a nest of slaves —We have 
seen the throne of her ‘lawful monatché ‘cast down; and an usurping 
dynasty arising from its fuins, which is destinéd to receive the 
homage of the abject states and fallen princes: of Europe. Fraue 
sherself too well knows and feels what she has gained by her revolt. 
tion.-A Military Government, that imposes silence! upon every com. 
plaint of calamity.—-A Military Conseription, that almost tears the 
infant from the breast, and sacrifices the yoath and flower of her po 
pulation ;—A Military Expenditure, that fattens the army, and starves 
the people,—that arrays the conqaeror in purple, and lodges him in 
palaces; but leaves the famished multitude to admire the Grea 
Nation, with hardly .a morse) to subsist open, or a squalid habitation 
where they may lay their heads. | 

Aud shall we suffer England, Gentlemen, to crouch at the foot of 
such.athrone as this? -England, that never bowed the knee to any 
‘earthly power? England, that, im the fields of Agiacourt and Cressy, 
told imperial France, that where ever she met with her she would 
make her tremble; and that so gloriously verified the threat when 
her affrighted Eaglés stooped to the British Lion of the plains of 
Vimeiva. and Talavera? Shall we suffer such a-nation to prostrate 
her hoviours, anti to prostitute her principles, to such an insulting and 
abhorréd throne? Yet this. must inevitably bé the case, if you come 
siot. forward, with promptness' and: with vigour, to crush this perni> 
cious monster of insubordination, before it ragesthrongh the land and 
révelsiiniitsown impurities: For it will proctéate}with every defile: 
meént of human nature uati] ic bring forth Revonutibe; and Revo- 
lution: will be followed by' confiscation of property, violation of per- 
80D, Oppression, rape, and murder ; by all thatethe eye is shocked to 
see, and all that the soul abhors to: think'on » until, to escape the 
horror of such domestic calamities, the people throw themselves into 
those foreign. arms which the tyrant, with,‘ a ghastly smile,” will 

exultingly extend to receive them. 

_ Cast out, then, this living pestilence roms among you. —let the 
frantic Reformer and his satellities depart into abhorred solitude, shut 
out from the light of every géod tmari’s countenance, and followed by 
the execration of all true friends to oar admired and invaluable Cou- 
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gitation.°  ** Jacet ie nunc, prostratustue est, et se perculsum, 
@atque abjectam. essé sentit; et retorquet’oeulos profecto s@pe ad 
“habe urbem, quam ex suis faucibus ereptam esse luget: gua 
« quidem leturi mihi videtur, quod tantam i eae eee 
 projecerit.* 

Follow up this victory, Gentlemen, over the Catcline of England, 
bp addresses, poured in’ from every quartet ; and! let them ‘speaks 
language, and breathe a loyalty, that! shall appal those misguided: 
zealots who are labouring to convert the empire into a secorid acels 
dama—a field of revolution, of' darkness, and:of death. Remember. 
the origin of: the British Constitutioty—fhirly appreciate its duration 
andextent. Think of the blessings it has showered dowa on this 
highly-favoured land; moulding the very heart and son} to its own 


genérous feelings, and’ nurturing its gédlike-offspring-to deeds of ‘he - 


roidm that has astonished the universe.’ O' suffer not: such a Consti- 


_ tition to be prophaned by the mad and impious rage of the multitude. 


Your country; Gentlemen, ‘cills upon’ you,—thet valiant’ country 
which has extorted the admiration of the world,—thiat generous: 
country which has bound the nations of the earth unto her, in despite 
of their common. tyrant: and oppressor,—-that-free-country where the 
very peasant “‘ sits. noder. his own vive and his own fig-tree,” and 
“no man maketh him afraid,” —that- beautiful and beloved country 
which bas every! claim. upon your: pride, your gratitude, and - your 
devotion.unto, death,—exen. that country calls upon you, in hey hour, 
of need; and impleres you for salvation befwre “‘ the line of confus. 


oe and she becomes a blot upon the surface: of the: 


globe. 

Gentlemen of ‘England ! ——We have done.—We have lifted up a: 
WwaRwiwG vosce in behalf of all that ought to be dear to you. 
May that voice be regarded.—May it arouse every soul ainong you to 
im imperious sense. both of: your danger and of your duty.-—Alllis 
now at stake!) The madness of the country.and the insult: of: peti- 
‘eaing, are now at their climax. Here, therefore, Government must. 

“ make a stand we system of prawn ‘+ and boldly con- 
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t See Mr. Yorke’s and Mr. Whitbread’s spceclies on the Berkshire: 
Petitions; June 6. 
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front these petitions with ‘the climax of rejection."* The honour, 
‘the glory, the very existence. of a noble. nation, hangs upon your 
decision-~—Be prompt—be firm—be determined.—‘‘ Acquit your. 
selves like men.”-—Rally one and all round the standard of the British 
Constitution —There you shall find your aged and venerable Sove 
reign,—there you shall find the Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy of the 
Realm,— here you shall- find the affections of the People, and the 
hand.and heart of every man who has a drop of true British blood in 
his veins.—There, then, fix your foot, and let no power upon 
earth move'you.--On the sacred altar of this Constitution sacrifice 
every party feeling and resentment, and devote to the salvation of 
your King and Country, your Lives and Fortunes, and all the powers 
and capacities of your souls.—For this is the Constitution by which you 
rust live and die,——this is the Constitution, you; must bequeath, with 


your. latest) breath, to» your children; and must ‘diligently teach, 


* when you.sit in your house; and when, you; walk /by the way, and 
“ when, yon lie down, and when. you.rise. up:"—Thus shall your 
Patriotism gather strength with days, and, be the noblest verification 
of the Poet’s.consolatory prophecy, that 





ie , ~~ Nought shall make us rue 
©») Tf England to herself do rest’ but true!" 
¥ r : : 


The preceding spirited address to the gentlemen of Rngland, a clas# 
of people to whom the country must ultimately- look for its security 
against the inroads of ddmestic faction, prompted and assisted by the 
bribes, the artifices, and_the intrigues, of -a foreign enemy, was trans- 
mitted to us, by a most intelligent, and highly-estimable correspon. 
dent. And we, therefore, cheerfully adopted it as a proper substitute 
for our own reflections on the state of our domestic policy. Some few 
remarks, ‘and but a few, we deem it expedient to subjdin. 

The Parliament has, at length, been prorogued,»and the opposi-' 
tion, who confidently relied on their ability to drive the ministers 
with disgrace, from the helm of government, have experienced the 
most galling disappointment, which any party or faction was ever 
doomed to sustain. They have, it must be confessed, laboured inde- 
fatigably for the attainment of their favourite object ; and, if they 
have laboured in vain, their failure cannot be ascribed to’ any want 


* Ibid, 
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gfieither zeal or ability visible in their exertions, but wholly to’ the 
badnéss of their cause, the unconstitutional nature of their'views,: 
and the sterling good sense and sound judgment of} the greater. por~ 
tioa.of the British public. Soon after the opening of the last session 
of Parliament, we noticed the; regulansystem formed by the oppo- 
sition for carrying their. designs into. effect,, we poipted out the 
existence of a committee, in St,.Alban’s Street, with funds assigned 
for specific purposes, the gbject of which was to bribe and to controul 
the press, to poison the,channels of Pagliamentary information, and 
so to systematize the measures of opposition, that all its members 
might act with the greatest. uniformity, and \the .greatest weight. 
According to our views of the Constitution, such conduct is as per- 
fectly incompatible with its spirit, as itis inconsistent with the plain 
and positive duty, of members of Parliament. | We dare, the whole 
host of opposition, with all the tribe of; Edinburgh Reviewers-at their 
back, to deny, that it isthe bounden duty of a member \of, Parlia- 
ment, to. preserve, as far as the frailty of human nature will permit, the 
most, rigid impartiality in every vote which.he gives; to enter the 


sanctuary of legislation, with an unbiassed mind, and ap uncorrupted 


heart ;-—to consider, exclusively, the measures proposed, without any 
reference to the men by whom they are introduced; to suffér their de- 
cisions, in no one instance, to be influenced by selfish yiews, by party- 
spirit, or by partial considerations, but sole! y by the merits of the case 
upon which they are called to decide. Committees, or clubs, formed 
out of Parliament, by members of Parliament, for party purposes, to 
rettle votes, to regulate decisions, and to fix plans for influencipg the le-. 
gislative body ; ; for driving the seryants of the crown from their places ; 
and for farcing measures on the King, are, w ithout hesitation we declare 
it, most highly unconstitutional ; and, indeed, they differ but little in 
principle and operation, from those Jacobin clubs, which: were formed 
at Paris, in an early period of the rev olution, for controlling the 
operations of the first legislative assemblies, and for giving the tone 
to the public mind. 

Such, briefly, is our Opinion of the club, or committee, in St. 
Alban’s Street. But, since we first noticed this business, it has become 
the Subject of particular attention, in another periodical publication, 
the conductor of which having obtained a copy of a kind of circular 
letter, sent, by one of the members to his colleagues, printed it for 
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| Politics 
thé benefit of the! public. For our part, we think lie has rendered a 
public: benefit by so'doing ; arid ‘he ‘has our best thanks for the act, 
But) the writer ofthis curious document is no less a personage tlien 
Mr, Brougham, the enraged’ calummiater of Dori Pedro Cevallos, a 
notorious! writer in the ‘Edinburgh Review, but lately transformed, 
by one-of the: noble’possessors of close’ borouglis, into a member of 
Pastiament ;' for, though a furious reformer, he bas no objection, it 
seeitis, to represent’ one-of those rotten boroughs against which it 
is his.practice to'inveigh. Furious: at this detection-of bis plan, the 
senatorical critic, thinking’ it, no doubt, tzfra dignitatem, to answer 
tle arguments; and: the animadversions, which his letter had very 
naturally extorted, had! immediate recourse, like a true whig of the 
Scotcly school, to the Lord ChanceHor, for ‘an injunction forsooth ; 
and, strange to-say, the injunction was‘issued !!! As the conductors 
of ont'public papers sagaciously conclude, that such an attack on the 
freedom of the press, by one of a band of the most licentious writers 
of the age,. and certainly not the least licentious among them, is not 
worthy of their attention, we have not been able to learn by what 
arguments’ the application for such an injunction was made, nor on 
what grounds it was granted, And till we know these, we shal! be 
unable to give our decided opinion on the subject. We are not aware, 
indeed, of any power possessed by the Chancellor of granting injunc- 
tions to'stop the sale of any publication, except in one of two cases; 
where the matter published is offensive to morality, contra Lonos 
mores ; or where there is any inftingement on literary property. Now, 
how’ far Mr. Brougham’s letter, if examined with stoical acuteness 
and diserlinination, might be brought under the first of these descrip- 
tions, we shall not take upon us to decide; but, for the life of us, 
we cannot perceive: how it could constitute any thing like Jiterary 
property; unless, indeed, Mr. Brougham set forth in an affidavit, 
that thie said letter was calculated to form an admirable article for the 
Edinburgh Review, and was intended to be inserted in that invaluable 
publication, and would have produced to the writer, so much money 
at so much per page or sheet. As this right of granting injunc- 
"tions requires more attention than we have now leisure, or room, to 
bestow upon it, we shall postpone our consideration of it, until we 
shall have consulted some of our friends at the Chancery bar. 
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_ Passing over, then, for the present, the right and the propriety of 
granting this injunction, we shall merely observe, that Mr. Brougham 
must either have placed a very high value upon this notable produc- 
tion, or bis anxiety for its suppression mast have been extreme, or he 
would never have submitted to the eapence of obtaining it; forevery 
one knows, that injunctions are expensive commodities. Still we 
agree. with him, on one point, that it was money well laid out, and 
that it was wise and politic in him to suppress the publication of his 
letter, coute qui coute. For, in sober truth, it was the most wretched 
composition which ever issued, even from the pen of an Edinburgh 
reviewer. Its matter was contemptible beyond imagination ; and its 
style such as would havé disgraced an English school-boy of fou~teen. 
Alb rules of language, and of grammar, were boldly set at defiance; 
and as to his notions of reform, they are so unsettled and so confused, 
that we defy even the ingenuity of all the Scotch metaphysicians, to 
reduce them to any tangible shape, to any definite form, or to rehder 
them intelligible to any ordinary understanding... The author seems 
to have thought, that it was necessary the party should do something 
ad captandum vulgus, to raise their fallen characters in the estima- 
tion of the populace, before the prorogation; and asthe sound of 
Parliamentary Reform, he sagaciously concluded, was the most grate- 
fal to their ears, he deemed it most politic to adopt that means of 
recommendation to their favour. So he talked ‘* about it, Goddess, 
and about it,” till he had bewildered his own senses, without en- 
lightening those of his correspondents. We have not leisure, however, 
fora more minute account of this famous offspring of Mr. Brougham’s 
brain, the only feature of which that is distinctly visible, is, ungrate- 
ful man! the inveterate abuse of the Scotch mode of electian! 
Our readers will, probably, smile, and remark, that, though an Edin- 
burgh Reviewer, none of the Scotch Boroughs bad sagacity enough 
to reward his merit with a seat! Now that the British proprietors 
of Boroughs have introduced two of these critics, Mr. Horner and 
Mr. Brougham, into the imperial Parliament, nothing is wanting 
to complete the critical junta, but the election of Mr. Jeffery, the 
“apient aathor of an insidious dissertation on the State-of Parties, in 
one of the late Edinburgh Reviews, in which he has outdone all 
his former outdoings in misrepresentation, perversion, and calumny, 
Ne. 144, Vol 36, June, 1810. O 
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We had intended, in this number, to enter somewhat at length inte 
an examination of that curious dissertation ; and to exchange some 
words on other topics, with these northern seers, who may, for aught 
we know, be gifted with second sight, but who, certainly, profess to 
see what never was, is not, and, we hope and believe, never will be ; 
but the length of the preceding address has prevented us. 

We cannot dismiss this subject, without remarking, that Mr. 
Brougham has thought, with true patriotic modesty, his strange 
letter of sufficient consequence to attract the attention of Parliament ; 
as, we find by the papers, that, on the last day of the session, he 


declared his resolution of making some motion relating to it, early 


in the next session. It is possible then, that he may chuse to consider 
any observations, which we may bereafter make on the said letter, 
asa breach of privilege, and a contempt of the House ; for, as it is in our 
possession, we shall preserve it as a precious document; and we 
shall make such comments on it, as to us it shall seem to require; 
for the chancellor's injunction neither does, nor can, we apprehend, 
extend so far, as to impose silence upon every individual; and to 
throw a kind of mysterious veil over the object of its protection, 
which shall secure it from animadversion and attack. 

The liberation of Mr. Gale Jones, and of Sir Francis Burdett, 
followed, of course, the prorogation of Parliament. The Baronet for 
once acted prudently, although most treacherously to his deluded foi- 
lowers, for he declined the proffered honours which the associated 
Jacobins of the metropolis, with Wood, Wardle, and Waithman, 
at their head, intended to lavish upon him ; and retired, muffled up 
in a great coat, most hastily from the scene of his imprisonment, to 
a neighbouring boat, in which he immediately crossed the Thames, 
and mounted a horse, waiting for him on the opposite side, which 
conveyed him to Wimbledon. By this considerate act he threw off 
all responsibility from himself for any outrages which the Jacobins 
might commit in the course of the evening. ‘The public peace was 
disturbed, by a lengthened procession of black-guards; an immense 
mob collected first at the tower, and, afterwards, at the West End of 
the Town; all business was suspended for the day, in the principal 
streets of the metropolis ; and at night, the clamours of the rabble 
forced the inhabitants to put up lights, in order tosave their windows, 
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many of which, however, as well as lamps, were broken. ‘* Not by 
compulsion, Hal?’—Yes, by compulsion, for the good people of 
the capital want even the professed courage of Falstaff, and are 
easily bullied into a manifestation of joy, even while their breasts are 
filled with indignation. 

It is with reluctance we again notice so contemptible a creature 
as Mr. Sheriff Wood. It was the intention of this wretched man 
to degrade, not himself indeed, (that was scarcely possible) but the 
station to which the folly of his fellow citizens had raised him, by 
joining the procession destined to attend the liberated captive from 
the Tower to his house, in his state carriage; but he was prevented, 
by the orders received from the Secretary of State to preserve the 
peace of the city, which, it must be confessed, he did in a most 
curious way. In the morning his chariot proceeded from his house 
at Islington to town, with his wife and danghters within, decorated 
with a profusion of party ribbands, and his son seated with the 
coachman, and both wearing the Burdett colours. The Sheriff 
himself walked behind, followed by a servant, who bore the same 
badge of faction, and who carried in his hand a box full of them, 
no doubt for distribution! Such was this man’s disposition to dis- 
charge his duty, by preserving’ the peace. Our readers cannot have 
forgotten, that, during the late trials for the disturbances at Covent 
Garden Theatre, it was stated, from authority, that the mere act 


of wearing an O. P. in the hat, was an attempt to produce a breach 


of the peace. Surely, then, the wearing a Llue cockade, and sashes 
of blue ribband, with other insignia of a similar description, must 
be considered as having a similar tendency. At night, when the mob 
assembled about the Morning Post Office, and broke the windows, Mr. 
Wood exhorted them to commit no violence, no breach of the law, 
lest, forsooth! they might give their enemies something to lay hold of! 
Did the man not know that the mere act of remaining assembled 
there, or any where else, after being ordered to disperse, was a direct 
breach of the peace, which subjected every man of them to indictment 
and punishment ? But he made no attempt whatever to disperse 
them, or to assist the peace officers in the discharge gf their duty ; 
and, in point of fact, the rabble remained in the Strand, till half-past 
two o'clock. We conclude there was no magistrate on the spot, or he 


ws 
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would have given orders to Mr. Wood to disperse the mob ; and, if 
he had not obeyed those orders, le would have considered him as one 
of the mob, and have taken him into custody. It is a strange fact, that 
even many of Mr. Wood's posse-comitatus, whicl), he should be told, 
he has no right to call out, but for the purpose ef enforcing the exe- 
cution of his own writs, wore the colours of Burdett, and had their 
constables’ staves decorated with them. Nay, a two-penny post-boy, 
rade down Holborn, in the King’s'livery, with Burdett’s colours in 
. bis hat. ‘Much ‘security is'to be derived, truly, from such protectors 
of: the peace, or such constables, and such sheriffs ! 

_ The government were fully prepared, with a military force, ade- 
quate-to, the suppression of any tumult, however serious, and howeve: 
violent, :But> as we shall always think that the policy of prevention 
inthe: hwisest:pulicy that can be adopted ; it is our‘opinion, that minis- 
térs:monid lave! acted more wisely, by issuing a proclamation, forbid- 
ding al] such 4annitoes assemblages of the people, as those which had 
been advertised ior some days, pointing out their Wegality, and calling 
og, all, magistrates and peace’ officers to prevent them. Itis not to be 
endured, that the public peace is to be disturbed, the - whole metropo- 
lis. thrown, into consternation and alarm, all business suspended, much 


less ‘sustained, iand .a great’ public expence incurred, whenever a 


desperate faction may think proper to produce such an effect. 
‘June 22, 1810. 








MISCELLANIES 
PLAN OF REBELLION. 
To the Editor of the Antijacolin. 


Sax,-—l_ enclose you a copy of an address and plan of, rebellion 
which have been circulated among those who have assumed the appe}- 
lation of patriots, no doubt with equal right as a late junta did that 
of ; All the Talenis. Perhaps it may be objected thag the whole pre 
duction is too. fuclish to be genuine; but this is rather. an argument 
for its authenticity, as every act of the faction, (it would be too great 
an abuse of terms to call them a party) is marked with such indelible 
features Of folly, ignorance, and imbecility, as can 6nly be equalled 
by their unprincipled fanaticism, savguinary ambition, and ,imamea- 
surable knav ery. In the list of atrocities, either already perpetrated 
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or meditated by thesé wretches, the reiterated attempts to distress the 
poor, by encouraging speculators to advance hes e mm ice of bread, must 
uot be omitted. | | “have been informed of another version of this 
address, in wl hich that nec essary article was ra irticularly noticed, and 
also some dark allusions to the Royal Family, which have heen infer- 
preted since the late attack on the anti- papistical i): Chancellor of the 
Dublin University. ‘The present copy was private ly circulated about 
the beginning of May, and is in many respects similar te the plans. anc 
ddresses distributed in Ireland previous to the rebe!hon in 1798. 
Your's, &c. 
A PRACTICAL REFORMER, BUT NO REVGLUTIONISY. 


June 10, 1810. [Copy.]} 
“TO FREEMEN. 


‘* Tt is clear to demonstration that the infamous government of this 
country is wasting the treasures and the lives.of, the people to gratjty 
their ambition, and yet, on all ocea lans, they carry the m: yority ot 
the House of Commons, by means vt rotten borgughs ; 
therefore, inglapen sable ; a plau is matured, and it, the government 
chuse to ask, by public advertisement, it shal! be sent them, , The 
reform must, however, take place before the end of May, otherwise 
a signal w ill be given to the people of the United Ki ngday in. to. paite 
and force compliance. The sapient ministry wil! find the directors 
of this system too systematic forthem. In order to, the furtherance 
of the oby ect, let every man be provided as follows,—a pike, formed 
of two broom handles fastened together very strong; atthe extreme.end 
of one of which fasten the blade of a divaer, knife, well sharpened loa 
point ; each man shouldalso be provided with a dagger,ora goud carving 
knife, well sharpened to a point. . ‘To injure cavalry, provide, a 
number of pieces ef wood, about three inches square, through which 
drive a four-inch nail; lay these in numbers on the -approaeh ; of 
Cavalry. All persons who reside at a distance, from whence the sig- 
nal may be given, are desired to proceed armed to that part of the 
town. Persons living in the main streets, thro gh which the military must 
pass, are desired to get to the tops of their houses, and salute them with 
the parapet stones, and also draw chains across the streets, about six fee 
high, or throw chairs into them; attack the military, in parties of about 
fifty together, with the pike, whether in front or rear; make their 
attacks steady, but yet determined. A farther communication to the 
people will be made before the signal is given, and which will not 
be till after theend of May; in the mean time make your prepara- 
tions.” —‘* Printer, you are favoured with the above, of which you will 
each of you think proper to take a copy, and each is requested to send 
copies to other printers, (anonymously)/desiring them to print the 
above, and throw them about the streets. ‘The conductors of the plan 
have sent copies to various printers ; but, in order to their extensive 
circulation and privacy, so as not to endanger any parties, the plan of 
sending copics to one another is adopted. 

‘© 21st April, 1810.” 


a reforia is. 
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Debates on the Catholic Question. 


> Ee 


To the Editor of the Antijacobin. 


We have observed, with some pleasure, the subdued tone, and 
more temperate manner, which Mr. Grattan has adopted, since 
he has hada seat in the Inglish Hlouse of Commons; he has uni- 
formly recommended peace, “and has appeared in the favourable light 
of a mediator between the Protestant and the Catholic. In short, 
he seems to be a real friend to the amalgamation of the interests 
of Great Britain and Ireland. That his intentions are British, and 
that his advice is well-meant, we have little doubt t. We owe 
it equally, however, to a love of truth and justice to observe, that, 
though Mr. Grattan has discarded much of his caloric eloquence, 
though his imflammable gas is escaped, and though, from a state 
of discontented acidity, he has approached much nearer to a neutral 
salt, yet we cannot perceive, with the diminution of these violent 
properties, any increase of specific gravity in his harangues. If 
a great political question is to be decided by Pegasean flights 
of fancy, and tumid extravagancies of imagination, by the tinsel 
and false glitter of metaphor, and by the horn- -pipe dance, or 
ignis fatuus of rhetoric, then let Mr. Grattan be summoned.— Deus 
intersit cum dignus vindice nodus. If the Catholic question is to 
be carried by lacrymatory appeals to liberality, by high-wrought, but 
unreal scenes of distress ; in short, by a kind of charity sermon, then 
let Mr. Grattan be the preacher. We know of no person better 
qualified to write a turgid epic poem, or a deep tragedy, on the 
Catholic question, than Mr. Grattan. He would find no lack of inven- 
tion or of machinery on the occasion ; he might summon the genius 
of Ireland with withered shamrock, from the deep solitude of the 
bogs ; he might conjure up a spectre, far more tremendous than that 
which met Vasco de Gama, at the Cape of Good Hope; he might 
cause the frightful apparition of the pena) code to haunt the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The hydra-headed monster of rebel- 
lion, too, might be introduced to display the heroic prowess of 
Mr. Perceval, who, we trust, like Hercules of old, would stand 
unappalled by these gorgons and chimeras dire. 


Nec te ullee facies, non terruit ipse Typheus 
drduus, arma tenens : non te rationis egentem 
Lerneus lurld capitum circumstetit anguis,” 


Mr. Grattan, no doubt, would powerfully contrive to excite 
our terror and pity, by dramatic plot and incident; but certainly our 
interest in the work would be very transient, considering how 
much Mr. Grattan would be indebted to fiction and the marvellous, 
and how little of his piece would be founded in real life. We have 
beheld the Date obolum Belisarius, by Salvator Rosa, with due 
admiration, but with diminished. historical interest, from knowing 
that the illustrious hero of the piece was never plunged into a state 
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of mendicity, except in the imagination, and by the pencil, of the 
painter. Thus the Irish peasant is brought on the stage by Mr. 
Grattan, who tortures his imagination to depict his enslaved and 
degraded state. When, however, the theatrical representation is 
at an end, when the actor has strutted his due time on the stage, 
we take a peep at the Irish peasant in real life, who turns out to 
be a very different being from Mr. Grattan’s Irish peasant, the woeful 
creature of his brain, the beggarly, and half-starved productiou 
of his imagination. Mr. Grattan’s, or the fictitious, Irish peasant 
seems as if his lot was worse than that of a Spartan Helot, or an 
African slave. Whereas the real Irish peasant is a lively, merry lad, 
who has plenty of potatoes, occasionally drinks his whiskey, plays 
at Hurley, frequents country dances, wakes, and fairs, and enjoys 
a shillelah fight. Atany rate, he never dreams of Catholic emanci- 
pation, or fancies impossibilities, such as, that it can put shoes and 
stockings on his feet, and roast beef on his table, or plump 
up his appearance to the large and loyal dimensions of 
roseate English convexity. No one will assert that he is so 
well off in the scale of existence as the English peasant; but 
in England itself what differences do we not find in the comparative 
comforts and poverty of the people in London, in Lincolnshire, 
and other counties, and in Scotland, where emigrations have been 
produced by inability to live comfortably. The miseries of the 
poor, too, often find their existence only in the heated fancies of 
poets and orators. 

It is certain that the common Irish, who have been in England, 
have been known to amuse thems-lves, and their friends, on their 
return, by ludicrous descriptions of the carnivorous appetite of 
John Bull, of the frequency cf his meals, and of the snuggeries, 
without which he cannot exist. The man who can find a source 
of ridicule in the superior comforts and living of another, cannot 
be very unhappy himself, because he does not possess them, but 
seems rather to be able to say, jike the philosopher, ‘* Quam multis 
non egeo.”’ But it appears, if we believe Mr. Grattan, that in the 
injuries and insults, which the Irish Papist sustains from his Pro- 
testant superiors, may be traced the evil effects of Catholic exclusion ! 
We will not say that Mr. Grattan appears against his country ou 
this occasion, but does he not appear against all that is respectable 
in rank, education, and fortune, in Ireland. Has he not made 
a sweeping and general charge of injustice and oppression against 
the Protestant nobility and gentry ? 

According to Mr. Grattan’s reasoning, the truth of this charge is 
impossible. It represents the accused as a set of unrelenting tyrants, 
and makes the Protestant as much worse than the Catholic, as the 
Catholic is than the Idolater. But the creed of the Protestant js the 
purest christianity, and the charge of Mr. G. makes the purest 
believers not only worse than the followers of Jove and Mahomet, 
but than the Catholic himself. Jmpossibile est.—If he meant to libe] 
the Protestants of Ireland, Mr. G. may be a competent witness, 
and so may a Monster, but he cannot be a credible one. It is un. 
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necessary for us to expose the tissue of sophistry, whi 
Mr.'Grattan’sSpeech. The glaring inconsistency: of his 
was justly ndticel ' by <> Wiliam ‘Scott; ds'Mr'G. 

Lessig that, while a § oreigt ‘not ination of Eis prs by the Pope 
was ‘retained; "the prayer of the Catholic Petit#n’ was ificdmisésible ; 
and yet, shdttly'a ster, he says, that their relict! was offly ai into- 
cent relatiotiship between them ‘afid their' Maker, and, thetéfore; 
power ought to impose no restrictions | 

Mr. G. “having onde uly allowed the reli; sicus relationship berteen 
the Catholics and the Pope, aud thé ‘danger of it,’ as it exist’; trust 
also allow the justice of the restrictions, and he _ indeed, allowed 
them.. We wist, therefore, ‘fur his own sake, he’ bh: id kept up the 
Telationshi ip, in this ifstance, bet tween differeng parts’ of his sHeeth' 
Sir W*. Scott also we?l obse rved the inconsistency of Mr. G. in open- 
ing the page’ of Irish history, after’ Mr. G. had, in’ so ‘marked a 
ntanner, déprecated the introduction ‘of past topics. © “Thus bé would 
puta padlock Ob the mouth of his opponents, and make the field 
of history taladed, or’ forbidden ground, to all but bimself. ‘Thus 
the Protestant is to drink cups of Leihe,.as to the injuries he has 
sustained; and, in the exuberant milk of human kindness, listen to 
the tragieal aia of Mr. Grattan for’ the pie Pas a and 
much- injured Papist.. Thus, in obedience to Mr. Grattan, the Pro- 
testant must not -only cease to justify himself, and surtender th . fair 
right and exercise of his judgment of historical si bject $; but Jisten 
tamely and patiently to Mr. Grattan’s arbitrary and’ partial interpre- 
tations of history, wherein the Protestant is calumniated. ‘This isa 
most wafair and despotic way of treating ‘a subject, wherein, in every 
bearing and point of view, both ‘sides ‘ot the questidn ‘Ought to be 
canvassed, politically and historically. ‘f Let the gall’d jade wince, 
our withers are unwrung.” ‘There is, ‘however, a eat and 
senatoriah manner of forming just inferénces, and of ‘laying down 
useful political maxims, Vv. ithout detailing nanies' and titcpimstances, 
vr rousing’ dormant feelings. Of exemplifying or comp reliending 
this mauner, one ‘General Mathew‘ seems utterly incapable,- his 
ebullitions are like those of a boiler fall, not of good be ef and mut- 
ton, but of potatoes. In his oratory he seems as pugnacious as the 
renowned cats Which eat each ‘other up, all but ‘the tails, on the 
Phatsalian-plaius of Lipperary.—L iKe Pericies, the genéral thunders ; 
but unlite that great orator, he neither lightens, nor enlightens. 

In Mr. Grattun's speeches we al How w there is something wonderful ; 
he always reminds us of a tight rope dancer—tuil of original and 
inimitable difiiculties—there is liitle grace, but much execution, 
which some'‘may admire. For ovr parts, we are inclined to say, with 
Dr. Johnson; when a friend ob: erved to him at a concert, on the 
admirable execution of some dificult, but tasteless piece of music, 
‘* Difficult do you say, Sir?) I wish it was impossible.” In fact the 
style of Mr. Grattan's harangues is in the worst taste. He may have 
perused Cicero and A ddison ; but he does not appear ambitious to 
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resemble the purest models of elocution—he has all, the stilt, and 
affecied conceit of Gibbon, without’a ray of his luniinous disquisition, 
In poiut of logic, indeed, we must rank Mr, G. as low, as. we are 
inclined to elevate, or as he rather elevates himself, in the. reigns of 
fancy ; he is always in fairy land, and yet we think him.po conjurer. 
Mr. Pitt used often to acknowledge how much he was indebted to his 
Cambridge, or mathematical education, as he thence greatly derived 
that close habit of reasoning for which he was remarkabie—ip, bis 
speeches he always kept in view, and wound up with the Q. E, D. 

Mr. Grattan never seems to have passed the bridge of Kuciid or, in 
other words, to have conquered the fifth proposition of the first boak, 
We are surprised at the patience with which his harangues are listened 
to. Mr. Flood’s casegehowever, has not been lost on him, and he 
well knows, that the most prudent motto for him to Keep in view, as 
tospeaking, is ** Commendat rarior usus.” Dr. Milner need not be 
ata loss to account for Mr. G.’s greaterreserve in the English, than 
in the Irish House of Commons. ~-Mr. G. deals in extravagant colour- 
ing, and appeals to the passionshe is best suited to the meridian of 
Dublin, as the frish have strong feelings. The English think more, 
and are better pleased with the pertment). and well-reasoned speeches 
of Mr. Ponsonby, to whom we would say, talis cum sis, utinam noster 
esses. 

If we think poorly of the taste of those ‘who can relish Mr.'G.'s 
harangues, we are, by no means, equally disposed ‘to condemn those 
who are intolerant of the musty garrulity of Sir John Hippesley 
Coxe, the champion, if not the child, of popery. He will, per- 
haps, compare the members of the House of Commons, to the deaf 
adder, which stoppeth her ears, and refuséth to hear the voice of the 
charmer, charm he never so wisely—but the tedious, and yawn-creat- 
ing anility of his prosaics is insufferable to them. If he has expe- 
rienced that they have ears and hear not, has he not also thought, 
that they have eyes, and see not, for the Baronet prints and publishes 
speeches that ought to have beet! spoken, and which, im our opinion, 
ought not to have been published > In the former instance his con- 
stituents can not accuse Sir J. H. C: of ‘omission of duty, or having 
left undone those things which he ought to have done, ‘as he had no 
choice after the resistance of the house, but to sit down in Pythago- 
rean silence.. In the latter case of publication, we must blame him 
for having done that which he ought not to have done. The people 
of Rhodes admired the oration de Corona of Demosthenes, when 
repeated to them by his rival Oxhines, who used to exclaim ‘* how 
much more would your admiration have been raised, had you heard 
Demosthenes, himself speak it.” Sir J. H. Coxe has appeared in 
print ; if we may judge from the merit of his publication, our admi- 
ration of him could admit of no ‘increase by being ‘acquainted with 
him as a speaker—he is fond of ‘quoting the authority of -Popish 
divines—we cannot therefore think that truths divine come mended 
trom his tongue. 


r. 
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P.S. Wecan assure our intelligent correspondent, that nothing 
could exceed the sommiferous effect of Sir J. C. H.’s last speech, or 
rather /ecture in the House. It had been previously composed for 
the press, and was actually so far advanced in its progress through the 
printing office, that he read what he ought to have spoken, from the 
proof sheets ; indeed, a senatorial friend of ours anticipating the tedious 
length of way he should have to travel with the baronet, was about 
to move, that Sir John Coxe Hippesley’s speech be entered as read, 
and Jaid on the table accordingly. But, unfortunately, the forms of the 
House prevented him from making a motion which could not have 
failed to be catried by the largest majority that ever voted upon any 
“question. A corrected edition of his speech, however, we uuder- 
stand will appear immediately.---EpiTor. 








Lord Grenville and the Papists. 


To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 

Sir,—l, some time ago, addressed to you a letter on the subject 
of the Oxford election, and Lord Grenville’s support of the Catholic 
claims. From your early insertion of it, in your highly-approved 
work, (see vol. 35, page 103.) 1 am induced to offer you some further 
observations on the latter subject. In that letter I stated it to be 
a great ‘‘ matter for surprise, that Lord Grenville, with so confessedly 
superior an understanding, and so penetrating a mind, with so quick 
a discernment of the characters of men, and so extensive an experience 
of their conduct, should be the strenuous asserterand supporter of the 
Catholic claims.” Knowing, as he must, from past events, that 
the granting of one privilege after another to the Catholics, has 
served only as a pretext for their advancing further claims, and 
‘demanding to be released from every disability,—let us put the 
question to his lordship :—Is he prepared to go all lengths with the 
Catholics, and to grant them every thing which they desire? When 
once they have obtained the repeal of the law, which prevents the 
appointment of a Catholic to the high offices of Prime Minister, 
Lord Chancellor, &c. is it likely they will be satisfied with such 
aconcession? Knowing that such a privilege will avail them nothing 
as long as the sceptre is swayed by a Protestant king, will they 
not be desirous, and, consequently, exert their endeavours, to 
obtain a repeal of that law which preVents a Catholic from succeeding 
to the throne ofthese realms ? To be consistent they must.—Let us 
put another question : Supposing his lordship to be re-instated in the 
high office of Prime Minister of this country—supposing him to have 
succeeded in gratifying the utmost wishes of the Catholics, in 
releasing them from every disability; and opening to their ambition 
the prospect of every honour and every office, except the succession 
to the imperial crown of this united kingdom ; let us then suppose 
all the various sects of Protestant dissenters that abound in this 
divided country, petitioning for a repeal of those statutes, by which 
certain disqualifications are attached to them ; with what colour of 
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justice could his lordship refuse to Protestant dissenters what he 
consented to grant to the Catholics? And is his Jordship prepared 
to go to the length of repealing the test and corporation acts? I trust 
not.—Time was, Mr. Editor, within our recollection, when Lord 
Grenville, acting in concert with Mr. Pitt, shone as a star of the 
first magnitude, though with diminished lustre when ‘ compared, 
with that transcendent luminary. Time was, when be supported 
his illustrious friend in resisting the application of the dissenters, 
for the repeal of the test laws. It will not be unsuitable to the 
present subject, to bring to his Jordsbip’s recollection a few passages 
of Mr. Pitt’s speech on that memorable occasion, March 2, 1790. 
The speech may be seen detailed at length in the life of Mr. Pitt, 
lately published by that constitutional writer, and eminent Antijacobin, 
John Gifford, Esq. 8vo. edition, vol. ii. page 449, &c. ‘* The test 
laws were enacted with a direct view to the défence and preservation 
of our excellent constitution. They were to be regarded as a species 
of jealousy of the monarch, which had never been considered as 
unconstitutional. They had a direct tendency to check the influence 
of the Royal Prerogative, which was a circumstance never very 
unpopular in a free state. The test laws, by abridging the 
prerogatives of the crown, in preventing the Sovereign from 
employing persons in offices of trust, who could not give a cer- 
tain pledge or security of their attachment to the government, 
guarded against al] danger andabuse from this branch of the legislature, 
The persons excluded by the test laws from civil officers lay 
under no kind of stigma more than those who were necessarily kept 
out of that house, or from voting at an election, in consequence of 
their disqualification, by statute, from the exercise of elective rights. 
{t was a common policy, which obtained in private life, for -rio 
man to admit another to the management of his affairs whose prin- 
ciples he did not approve; and the same policy should prevail in 
states. The exclusion of the dissenters, therefore, from civil offices, 
from a disapprobation of their political sentiments, could be no usur- 
pation in the government."—‘‘ He had no idea of such levelling 
principles as those which warranted to all citizens an equality of 
rights ; as if the whole property, under the coutroul of government, 
were to be distributed in equal proportions among the public again. 
The appointment to offices rested with government, which no 
citizen could claim asa right; the dissenters ought not, therefore, 
to consider themselves, by the operation of the test laws,.as debarred 
from any right to fill official situations under government, nor ought 
their exclusion to be regarded as any stigma upon them, since the 
government, in concurrence with the majority, are of opinion that 
none ought to be admitted to civil employments except members of 
the establishment. To ascertain this important circumstance, the 
test Jaws were enforced.”.—‘ On the ground of expedience, he 
considered the necessity of an established church, amd the danger to 
which it would be exposed by the repeal of the test liws. Without 
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intending to cast any reproach upon, the dissenters,. who. were 
undoubtedly a respectable | body, he supposed it extremely probable 
that they’ might exercise their power, when obtained, ‘to the subver- 
sion of the present establishment. Their conduct w ould not be repre- 

hensible for acting upon the, principles which they professed ; for it 
became their duty as honest men, tegarding, as they did, the 
established church as ‘ sinful aud bordering | on idolatry,’ to act 
a conscientious and consistent part, by exercising every Jegal means 
in their power for its subversion, ‘To grant thesé | parties such power, 
by a repeal of the test laws, as would endanger the establishment, 
was highly Aimpolitic. Such a*national establishment of religion as 
ours, was capable of rendering essential service to the state, it 
was, therefore, entitled to the vigilant protection and support of the 
state in return. A national religion was calculated to meliorate the 
morals ci the people, especially when its form was congenial with 
the civil constitution of the country,” ‘* It had been contended, 
that no danger could arise to the constitution in church Or state from 
the repeal; and that the dissenters would rest satisfied, and would 
trouble the legislature for no further indulgence, provided their 
present petition were granted. He would never refuse the dissenters 
any right which belonged to them, nor withhold from them any regu- 
lation wiiich did not seem attended with any dangerous consequences. 
But as the object of their application did, in his opinion, warrant a 
sufficient ground for apprehension and alarm, it was the duty of the 
House, as the faithful guardians of the constitution, to watch and 
repel the dangerin due time. The Dissenters had succeeded in their 
application about 14 years before, a and obtained what had been ceonsi- 
dered as a completion of their toleration. It was then declared, that 
they intended to proceed no further, if they only obtained the relief 
which they then solicited. And Dr. Kippis declared, that they would 
ask né more of the legislature, but would retire grateful and ‘content 
to their books and closets, impressed witha becoming sense of the 
great indulgeuce with which they had been favoured. Te could not 
then trust to their assurances that they-would now be satisfied, if they 
gained their point and would proceed no further, for they had violated 
their promise ; and from their professions there was no means of 
judging with what they would be satisfied.” 

Such were some of the arguments employed by that great consti- 
tutional statesman, in opposition to the claims of the dissenters. ‘They 
are surely not less valid and forcible when applied to the claims of the 
Catholics. The Test laws were intended to be the safeguards and 
bulwarks of our ecclesiastical establishmeut, by excluding from offices, 
of trust and power, a// persons, who were not Lona fide members of the 
established church. Could any doubt be entertained on this point, 
it may at once be removed by the express declaration of the legislature, 
that, “‘ the corporation and test acts were made for the security of 
the Church of England, as by law established.” (10. Anne c. 2.) By 
these laws, therefore, the Catholics are excluded from such offices 
equally with dissenters. Nay, the dissenters themselves go further, 
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for, in their Petitions for Relief from the disqualifications imposed by 
those acts, they have frequently maintained (absurd ly enough) that the 
test laws were framed againstthe Catholics only, and were never intend- 
ed to include the Protestant Dissenters. That they were framed 
against/oth is abundantly evident ; and happy is it tor the church of 

Engl: ind thatthey were so. | And I have'no hesitation in‘declaring my 
opinion, thatthe test laws areas necessary for the Security of ihe 
Church, as Magna Charta, the Haleas Corpus Act, and the Bill of 
Rights, are for the Preservation of civil Li iberty. ‘The true Patrior, 
therefore,-and’the friend of his country’s constitution, will be as little 
disposed to listen to any proposal~for repealing the former as the 
latter. And though it-has been stated, on:the authority of an open 
avowal in Parliament, that the total repeal of the test and corporation 
acts was in the contemplation of the Tate ministers; (see-Antijacobin 
Review, vol. 28. p. 43, 44.) yet I hope, and rust, Lord Grenville 
is too steady and consistent a friend to the chureh, ever to haye lent his 
name to such an avowal. I[tshauld never be,forgotten, that repeated 
attempts to dispense with the laws,enacted against the Rom: in. Catholics, 
cost Jaines 9d his Crown.  Ifthen, we han e reasop to be thankful 
and to rejdice in that event, and the annual thanksgiving of the 5th of 
Novembcs, teaches us that we have such reason, we surely have rea- 
son also torejoice, that an attempt to repeal those laws cost Lerd Gren- 
ville and Lord shy their places; not, indeed, by aldication. And it 
is most cordially to be hoped, that every fature attempt of a minis- 
ter to introduce the mi issal, will be followed by an instant dis- 
mis sal, 

[ shall conclade with stating-a cireuimstancé, which has just occurred, 
and which’ calls fer thé congratulation ef everydfriend to our happy 
establishnient., J expressed in myfonoer letter ‘(my full persuasion, 
thatthe unive ue of Oxford would take the earliest opportunity of 
shewing, that she had neither forgotten-nor deserted her principles.” 
At the moment I am writing. this, d:learn that, afew days ago, 
g convocation. was wifes in which it was resolved, without opposition, 

(hat the representatives in’ Parliament, for the university, be re- 
qhested to uppdse the “motion, Made by Mr’ Grattan, aiid to resist 
tlidsé petitions of the Roman. Catholics, which , pray for the total 
repeal of every test, oath, declaration, or provision, which has ,the 
effect of subjecting the’petitioners to any penalty or disability what- 
soever, on ace otint of their religious ‘principles.”""’ Thus has’ the 
university redeeinéd her pledge. 

I am, Sir, 
3") Your Obedient Servant, 

May the 20th, 1810. OXONIENSIS. 

P>-S:inmy former fetter, inserted in your 35th volume, I notice two 
errors of the pre #2." iz. page 104. In the, quotation from Virgil, for 
au xilij, read. auxili age. 100, line 6, from the bottom, for ne 
name ofany house cal ho nang pt apy , head of, a_house. . 

Though I have ado pte on this, OLCaHgB ty e, signature of Oxoniensis s 
you will readily, Mr. Editor, te cégnize your old corréspondent, 
Clericus dnglicanus. 
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THF JESUII'S DOUBLE FACED CREED.* 


Pro Fide teneo sana Quz docet Anglicana; 
Affirmat que Romana Videntur mihi vana. 
Supremus quando rex est——Tum plebs est fortunata ; 
Erraticus tum grex est Cim frat caput papa. 

Altare cum ornatur ——Communio sit manis ; 
Populus tum beatur -——- Cm mensa vino panis. 
Asini bomen meruit——-——--H unc morem qui non capit. 
Missam qui deseruit Catholicus est, et sapit. 


I bold for faith — What England's Church allows ; 
What ‘Rome's Church saith—--My conscience disavows. 
Where the King’s head---——The flock can take no shame ; 
The flock’s misled Who holds the Pope supreme. 
Where the altar’s drest The worship’s scarce divine ; 
The people's blest ——————W hose table’s bread and wine. 
He’s but an ass— Who their communion flies ; 
Who shuns the mass Is catholic and wise, 











-) ies 


Pares cum Paribus. 


For the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 


Sirx,—As an independent Liveryman of London, and a Freeholder 
of Middlesex, I am induced to observe, with becoming deference, 
there isan old proverb, | 


«* Birds of a feather 
Will flock together.” 


Highly applicable, allusively, to social connections ; for persons of 
a simiiar way of thinking, will associate together, more especially if 
coincidence er concurrence of opinion proceeds from factious motives, 
and for seditious and dissentious purposes, which inherent principles of 
jacobinism, it may be inferred, have been repeatedly and ostentatiously 
displayed, in a most licentious manner, to the great disgrace of the 
national police, under the delusive disguise, and assumed denomina- 


tion, of patriotism. 


ANTI-DEMAGOGUE. 





* An incorrect copy of this creed having appeared in our number 
for September, 1809, ‘* An English Protestant’ has sent us this, which 
he states to be correct, and to have been extracted from the Christian's 


Magazine, from January to June, 1761. 
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POETRY. 


Verses occasioned by the Solemn Dirge and Requiem, performed at the 
Romanist Chapel, on account of the Death of his Holiness, Pope 
Pius the Sixth, 


Pope Pius the Sixth, the infallible guide, 

Of the Romanist Church, at Valence, lately died ; 
And, least superstition should worship his bones, 

His grave was fill’d up with lime, rubbish, and stones, 


One would think that the man who possess'd both the keys 
Of heaven, and of hell, and could do as he'd please,— 
Give to hereticks hell, and to Romanists glory, 

Would surely, himself, have escap'd purgatory. 


But it happen'd to him, as Arabians tell 

Of Mahomet'’s coffin, ‘twixt heaven and hell, 
Suspended he was ; and, what's more, did remain, 
Embroiling in flames of purgation and pain. 


When the news came to England, his friends were all vext, 
And Hussey, and Leary, were solely perplext ; 

To think that the head of the Catholic church 

Should, himself, like a sinner, be left in the lurch. 


But, reflecting the souls in that prison are freed 

By the pray’rs of the faithful they quickly agreed, 

That the best thing their brethren, in England, could do, 
Was to pray out the soul of his holiness too. 


And believing that heaven, by musical strains, 
Would be sooner induced to alleviate his pains ; 
‘Lhey ransack'd the opera, the circus, the stage, 
And the choicest performers of each they engage. 


Then a day was appointed in solemn parade, 

That prayers for repose of the dead should be made ; 
And the Protestant gentry invited to see, 

How soon they the soul of their Pope could set free. 


The morning arrived, that high mass should be sung, 
When the chapel with escutcheons and sable was hung ; 
While a hundred wax tapers their radiance display, 

Such as only was seen on a festival day. 


On a throne near the altar a coffin was plae’d, 

With the ensigns and arms of his holiness grac’d ; 
Then in solemn procession they move round his bier, 
Supposing he is, though they know he’s not there. 


In robes of devotion, the Bishops proceed, 

‘To eat up their God, that their Pope may be freed ; / 
While the choir and the organ, in sorrowful strains, 
In the dirge, represent purgatorial pains. 





Correspondence. 


Till Dignum, at length, ‘de’profundis begins, 
And rescues the pope from-th*-effect of his sins ; 
His prison gates open, his soul quits its place, 
And joy sits diffused, on each Romanist’ since, 
Gloria in. Excelsis, concludes the grand scene,. 
With praises ascribed to heaven's bright queen ; 
And, whilst thus in triumph the spirit ascends, 


[te missa’s proclaim'd, -and.thus,the farce,ends. 
J, ANTIPHONUS 


+ pases trae 








'°) LIPERARY: INTELLIGENCE. 

Tue author of Nubilia is about to commence a periodical work, 
entitled the Contémplatist, a number of which will be published 
every Satarday. -{t 1s meant to be pursued upon «the ‘same fl. in as 
the Spectator, Rambler,! &e:; 

Tue Rev. H. H. Baber; ofthe BritishsMuseum, has just published a 
new edition of Wiclifs. version of the New Testament. Prefixed 
to this. most ancient English version of the mew Testament, are 
memoirs of the life of Dr. Wiclif ; ; and .an_historical Accountyef the 
Saxon and English versions, of the Scriptures» previous te the xvuh 
century; em! bellished | with an elegant, portrait. 

A new edition of Dr. Lamont's Sermons,.on the most prevalent vices, 
is in the press, and will appear early in August. 

Mr. Grant, author of ** Institutes of Latin Grammar,” has made 
considerable progress in preparing ‘for the ‘press ‘a comprehensive 
work on the English ‘language, which will be found to combine 
several new andimpdrtant practical advantages. 

‘The .first Volymereé ithe ‘Theological works of Mr, Archibald 
Mi Lean, one of the: Pastors.of the Baptist church, Edinburgh, which, 
trom the unexpected demand, the proprietors were under the neces- 
sity of reprinting, is now finished,. and-ready for delivery. Volumes 
5th and Oth, containing the..Paraphrase, and. Commentary on the 
Epis to the; Hebrews,, will be, immediately put,to press, and the 

subsequent volumes. will . be published as speedily as possible.— The. 
whole, whea finished, will consistof. eight or nive handsome volumes 
duodecimo. ‘A new edition of his Treatise on the Apostolic Commis- 
sion is also just published 








CORRESPONDENCE. 

Ws think ‘* Cupidus docendi,” would have acted more prudently had 
he taken our advice, and discontinued his labours in a department 
of literature, aheady overloaded with useless, “not to say injurious, 
rubbish, = 9° 

The first -¥élamé' of the work, alluded to by Mr. F. is un- 
der- consideration; .we think he woulddo ‘an aet. worthy 
himself, did -He. transmit a list of the errata,’ which he mentons, 
either to us.or:to, the :publishers. of © that: excellent work, to be 
torwarded to its author.) 9 leis id 

All our debts to our Correspondents shall, | if possible, be dis- 
charged in our next number. 





